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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Most of the time adult educators refer 
to their clients as students, participants, 
readers, or members of the group. In- 
creasingly, however, we hear the term 
“learners” and this is the best possible frame 
of reference for readers of this issue of 
Aputt Epucation. 

* 


The featured articles on the pages which 
follow give a high visibility to learning 
theories of considerable importance. When 
Benne, Bradford, Jensen, and Thelen were 
invited to do their articles we said, “We 
think we would like for you to address 
yourself to the question, “What kind of 
a theory of learning is most needed b 
adult educators?’ What we really want 1s 
for you to help people who work with adults 
to form their own useful theory of learn- 
ing. Since the article must be brief, it may 
be that you will only be able to stimulate 
further reading and study. Or perhaps you 
have some central principles which you 
believe necessary to an appropriate concept 
of the adult learner and which you can 
share with us in a compressed form. Or 
you may have something you have been 
burning to say to the professionals in the 
field of adult education. The choice of 
approaches is yours. The privilege of learn- 
ing from you is ours.” It is to their credit 
and our profit that they took their as- 
signment seriously. 


Some people have taken us at our word 
and have given us their best thinking on 
their programs. For additional conceptual 
structures, you are invited to read the 
able statement of Lawrence Little on re- 
ligious education who shares some of his 
most thoughtful moments with us. 


A keen comparison of workers’ educa- 
tion in England and America has come 
from the mind of Michael Millgate. We 
first learned of it from L. K. Cooperrider, 
Professor of Law, who was chairman of 
the prize committee for the annual Broom- 
field Essay Competition at the University 
of Michigan. This competition was made 
possible by a testamentary gift to the Uni- 
versity from the late Archibald Broomfield, 
a 1902 graduate of the University Law 
School, who practiced law in Detroit. The 
subject of the essay, under the terms of 
the gift, must be “related to adult educa- 
tion in good citizenship.” In 1957 there 
were three awards of $500 each, one of 
which went to Mr. Millgate for his essay. 


* 


Mr. Millgate sends this brief biographical 
sketch: “Born in England in 1929. Edu- 
cated at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
Employed as Tutor Organizer for the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 1953-56. 
During the academic year 1956-57 taught 
and studied in the Department of English 
of the University of Michigan and traveled 
widely in the United States. At present 
doing research in American literature at 
the University of Leeds. Has published ar- 
ticles on literary and social topics in both 
American and British magazines.” 


The next issue is the annual feature of 
research in adult education and Abbott 
Kaplan is again our issue editor. In giv- 
ing emphasis to research year after year, 
Aputt Epucation has twin objectives—it 
hopes to acknowledge and to encourage 
creative scholarship in the field. 

When we publish articles about research 
and reports of research findings, we are 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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PRINCIPLES AND CONTENT FOR 
DEVELOPING A THEORY 
OF LEARNING 


By Gale Jensen 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Michigan 


bugs article is addressed to the adult 
education practitioner with two 
objectives in mind. First, the article 
will identify and elaborate a set of 
principles which the adult educator 
can follow in building a functional 
theory of adult learning. Second, it 
will identify and describe the kind of 
content or socio-psychological phe- 
nomenon to which such a theory must 
refer. 


1. The adult education practi- 
tioner must build a theory which is 
applicable to the problems of practice 
he faces with respect to organizing 
and expediting learning situations for 
adults. He is continuously involved in 
situations in which practical difficul- 
ties about maximizing adult learning 
arise. As a consequence, he faces the 
tasks of analyzing these difficulties, 
making decisions about what should 
be done, and then acting upon or 
carrying out these decisions. 


To be functional, his theory must 
be instigated by the very problems 
he faces in everyday practice. This 
doesn’t mean that his theory is any 
less systematic than theory provoked 
primarily by curiosity. It only means 
that whatever theory emerges always 
should be relevant to or have a logical 
connection with his problems of edu- 
cational practice. 
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In brief, his theory must always 
enable him (1) to engage in analysis 
that leads to a better understanding 
of his practical problems, (2) to 
make more competent decisions about 
what should be done, and (3) to 
guide his action toward more effective 
performance of his job. This means 
that he should not let his theorizing 
become so formal or abstract that he 
is unable to make some conceptual 
connection between his theory and 
the intellectual tasks at the heart of 
his practice, viz., analyzing, deciding 
upon needed action, and then imple- 
menting the decision. 


A Part of Himself 


2. The adult education practitioner 
must “internalize” or make his theory 
of adult learning a part of himself. 
This is no easy matter because this 
kind of internalization requires the 
adult educator to revamp or change 
his previously acquired perceptions, 
attitudes, and emotional responses 
which might inhibit the kind of be- 
havior which represents a psycholog- 
ical and logical extension of his learn- 
ing theory. 

-Too often a good theory of learning 
becomes compartmentalized to the 
extent that the practitioner’s behavior 
is based on the “hit and miss” ideas 
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unconsciously acquired over the 
years. It is as though he develops a 
theory of learning and then promptly 
sets it aside when it comes time to 
deal with the learning problems found 
in practical situations. 


The Best Verified Findings 


3. A theory of adult learning should 
be based on the best empirically veri- 
fied findings available. The research 
on human learning is now abundant. 
The task of the adult education prac- 
titioner is that of sorting through the 
available research studies to discover 
those research problems which raise 
the same kind of questions he wishes 
to ask of his theory. Whenever he 
identifies well-formulated research 
problems based on theory which 
conceptually corresponds to his own, 
he is in a position to acquire some 
degree of verification or denial of his 
theory. He must, of course, be capable 
of evaluating a research study in terms 
of the adequacy of its design, data 
collection instruments and procedures, 
and data analysis. 

Whenever a research study is ac- 
ceptable in terms of the scientific 
criteria by which it is judged or evalu- 
ated, the adult educator possesses 
systematic empirical evidence about 
the validity of his theory of adult 
learning. In this way he discovers 
which areas or aspects of his theory 
are empirically strong and which are 
weak and require further evidence. 
He also discovers those areas in which 
validation rests mainly on intuition 
and pragmatic experience. These are 
areas for which systematically ac- 
quired empirical] evidence is almost 
or wholly lacking. 


While it is more or less inevitable 
that a practitioner must utilize in- 
tuitively and pragmatically estab- 
lished theory, he cannot afford to be 
satisfied with his state of affairs unless 
he wishes to live with many practices 
for which he has no rationale or rea- 
son and with problems for which 
there is no promise of solution. 


In brief, the advancement of his 
practice rests upon his abliity to sub- 
ject his theory to systematic, empirical 
testing and validation. This is the only 
means for assuring continuous and 
constructive criticism of the ideas 
which direct his practice. 


Advantages of Testing 


4. A theory of adult learning must 
be revised from time to time in order 
to formulate more fruitful or adequate 
conceptualizations about adult behav- 
ior. Systematic, empirical testing un- 
covers the inadequacies of a theory 
and requires the invention of new 
ways for conceiving a particular kind 
of phenomenon. The hope is that the 
new conceptualizations will be more 
effective in the sense that they will 
explain everything the old ideas did 
plus something that the old ones did 
not. 


When the adult education practi- 
tioner obtains enough systematically 
collected empirical evidence to iden- 
tify some of the weaknesses and dis- 
crepancies of his theory, he must 
undertake to revise it. His revisions 
should attempt (1) to remove those 
theoretical assertions which his em- 
pirical evidence seems to reject; (2) 
to eliminate those ideas which have 
little diagnostic or explanatory power; 
and (3) to resolve inconsistencies 
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which appear between different parts 
of his theory. 

The improvement of educational 
practice is only possible through the 
improvement of the ideas which direct 
it. Periodic attempts to revise old and 
formulate new ideas or concepts about 
adult learning is, therefore, a neces- 
sity for the improvement of adult 
education practice. 


Content for a Theory 
Of Adult Learning 


In formulating a theory of adult 
learning, the adult education practi- 
tioner is faced with determining the 
kind of phenomenon to which his 
theory will refer. His ability to ana- 
lyze adult learning situations and to 
project and organize instructional 
procedures and programs is dependent 
in part upon the socio-psychological 
variables he chooses to include in his 
theory. The choice of phenomenon 
about which he develops his theory 
therefore indicates what he will 
attempt to analyze and what kinds of 
socio-psychological factors he will 
employ to control and facilitate adult 
learning.* 

1. One, kind of phenomenon to 
which a theory of adult learning 
should refer concerns the structure 
and dynamics of face-to-face groups. 
It is in the setting of the face-to-face 
group that formal instruction takes 
place. Generally speaking, we desig- 
nate this kind of group the classroom 
or instructional group. 

The human relations structure and 
dynamics that emerge in these groups 
are very complex. They have a de- 
termining effect upon (a) what a 
class member will learn in a given 


group and (b) how it is possible for 
him to learn. Under certain condi- 
tions, they are likely to block or 
hamper learning rather than to facili- 
tate it. 

Any theory of learning that does 
not take account of this kind of 
phenomenon will be grossly inade- 
quate for analyzing and directing 
adult education enterprises. The min- 
imal group conditions for good 
achievement must be known by the 
adult educator if he is to organize and 
conduct classes in which adults exper- 
ience satisfaction and high achieve- 
ment. This is possible only if his 
theory of Jearning is adequate for 
analyzing and managing the group 
phenomena which affects adult in- 
struction. 


Concern with Social Processes, 
Structures, Activities 


2. The second kind of phenomenon 
with which a theory of adult learning 
should be concerned has to do with 
the social processes, structures, and 
activities found in the formally or- 
ganized social systems in which Amer- 
ican adults spend much of their work- 
ing hours. Instruction or formal learn- 
ing, for example, takes place within 
one of these formal social systems. 
We generally speak of this as a school 
system. It is through the efforts of 
these formal organizations that most 
of adult instruction is planned and 
implemented, be it church, a school 
system, military organization, medical 
establishment, governmental depart- 
ment, or industrial concern. 


The needs of these organizations 
influence greatly the learning goals 
of adults. What an adult wishes to 
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learn is very often generated by his 
experiences in these organizations. 
The character of his participation in 
these systems will determine how well 
he is able to obtain the income and 
resources he wants for himself and 
his family. The character of his par- 
ticipation in these systems also in- 
fluences what he wishes to learn to 
maintain himself as a healthy, well- 
integrated human being. 

These formal social systems gen- 
erate the motivations which under- 
lie the adult’s desire to learn. A theory 
of adult learning which does not 
take account of these phenomena is 
likely to be grossly inadequate for 
enabling the adult educator to analyze 
and assess the motivation and curricu- 
lum content problems associated with 
adult instruction. 


Personality Organization 


3. The third kind of phenomenon 
to which a theory of adult learning 
should refer is that which has to do 
with personality organization. This 
will include the phenomenon to which 
the traditional learning theory refers. 
In addition, it will include consider- 
ation of the kinds of integrations that 
take place between the cognitive, emo- 
tional, and motor aspects of human 
development.. 

Very little attention has been paid 
to the way defense mechanisms de- 
velop or are learned. Seemingly, the 
types of integration that form between 
cognitive, emotional, and motor learn- 
ings are in some way related to the 


kinds and degree of defense behavior 
the personality acquires. In many 
ways, this aspect of a theory of adult 
learning will be the key to determin- 
ing what and how a particular adult 
can learn more adequate behaviors. 


Community Participation 


4. A fourth kind of phenomenon 
has to do with community institutions 
and ideologies. It is through partici- 
pation in the life of the community 
that a person acquires his psycho- 
logical picture or model of social 
life. What is appropriate behavior for 
taking part in the activities of the 
community as a citizen must be 
learned. Formal instruction must take 
account of the social reality which the 
adult has learned. 

Proposed learning objectives which 
are based on contrary or conflicting 
ideas about social life are likely to be 
rejected by him. He knows uncon- 
sciously, if not consciously, that if 
he were to acquire new learnings 
that are not based on social reality, 
he is likely to be less, rather than more 
able, to effectively participate in the 
affairs of the community. He is un- 
likely to hold his community position 
or even survive in some cases. 


A theory of adult learning which 
does not take account of these fac- 
tors fails to provide the adult educa- 
tor with a conceptual basis by which 
he can select and plan instruction and 
learning situations which are grounded 
in the social realities about which 
adults are personally sensitive. 


*Cf. Jensen, Gale E. Socio-Psychological Analysis of Education Problems. Ann Arbor Pub- 


lishers: 1957. Pp. 5-6. 
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THE TEACHING-LEARNING 
TRANSACTION 


By Leland P. Bradford 
Director, Division of Adult Education Services, National Education Association 


a of the teaching- 
learning process is long overdue. 
Explorations into the many complex 
motivational, perceptual and emotion- 
al forces in learning are needed even 
more than studies of procedures for 
presenting knowledge or methods of 
measuring recall. Analysis of the con- 
ditions which must be present before 
the individual can learn and change 
need also to be made. 


An effective teaching-learning proc- 
ess should include two basic assump- 
tions based on present research and 
experience with processes of learning 
and changing. 

1. That the teaching-learning proc- 
ess is a human transaction involving 
the teacher, learner and learning group 
in a set of dynamic interrelationships. 
Teaching is a human relational prob- 
lem. Teachers and learners engage to- 
gether in a complex process of ex- 
ploration and diagnosis of needs for 
and resistances to learning and change; 
of experimentation and fact-finding; 
of testing and planning for utilization 
of learning and change in the life of 
the individual. The relationships 
among learners and between teacher 
and learners have a great deal to do 
with the ultimate learning. 

2. That the target of education is 
change and growth in the individual 
and his behavior; and thus in his 
worlds. This is a deeper and broader 
goal than cognitive learning only. 
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While cognitive and attitudinal 
learnings are basic aspects of individ- 
ual growth and behaviorial change, 
they do not guarantee that growth 
and change will occur. Each indi- 
vidual faces the task of continuously 
reorganizing, remaking and relating 
his internal and external worlds. His 
learning should be directed toward 
this task. Learning which remains 
merely cognitive and doesn’t become 
part of his internal systems and exter- 
nal behavior, becomes compartment- 
alized and doesn’t successfully affect 
his problems of living. 


Creating Learning Conditions 


These two assumptions lay a basis 
for a re-examination of a teaching- 
learning theory. They indicate the 
need to combine teaching procedures 
and understandings of the motiva- 
tional, emotional and cognitive char- 
acteristics of the teacher and learners, 
with skills of working with learners 
and learning group in creating condi- 
tions for learning and change. 

The following seven areas are some 
of those which must be examined in 
developing an effective teaching- 
learning theory. 

1. What the learner brings to the 
transaction (in addition to ignorance 
and abilities). 

2. What the teacher (helper) 
brings to the transaction (in addition 
to subject knowledge). 
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3. The setting in which learning 
and change takes place. 

4. The interaction process. 

5. The conditions necessary f or 
learning and change. 

6. The maintenance of change and 
utilization of learning in the life of 
the learner. 

7. The establishment of the proc- 
esses of continued learning. 


What the Learner Brings 


What, for example, are the learner’s 
perceptions about the need for learn- 
ing and change? How deep is his 
dissatisfaction with his present situa- 
tion? How acutely, to use an analogy, 
does he feel pain? Are external pres- 
sures to learn and change reacted to 
but not really accepted internally? 
Where is the balance between desire 
for and resistance to learning and 
change? 


What implicit theory about learn- 
ing drawn from a variety of past 
experiences does the learner bring? 
If his concept is built around hearing 
lectures, reading, being quizzed, he 
will feel uneasy with and resist a 
learning process which more deeply 
involves him. If his concept of learn- 
ing keeps him a passive recipient he 
will fail to enter into an effective 
learning transaction. Perhaps the first 
major task of the teaching-learning 
transaction is to help the learner learn 
different ways of learning. 

What are the learner’s perceptions 
about the potentials for learning in 
himself, the teacher and the learning 
situation? Does he perceive the learn- 
ing as abstract and irrelevant to his 
needs? Does he perceive the teacher 
as capable of understanding and help- 


ing him? To what extent does he 
even recognize the kinds of help he 
would most appreciate as well as 
most need? Does he feel acceptance 
or rejection from the teacher and the 
group? Does he have security in the 
learning situation and the learning 
group? 

Inevitably each person enters a 
change situation with actual or latent 
concerns and anxieties. To learn poses 
unknown possibilities. To change 
raises images of potential failure, dis- 
comfort, pain. What threats to self- 
image are present as the individual 
opens himself up to consideration of 
present inadequacies in knowledge or 
behavior? We all recall what fears 
and anxieties we can have in learning 
a new language or a different course 
in mathematics. 


A Perceptual Screen 


Each person has a perceptual screen 
filtering out or distorting communi- 
cation to him. Information too threat- 
ening for him to accept because it 
attacks his self-image is blocked out 
or interpreted in such a way as to 
pose less of a threat. Adults, particu- 
larly, have self-images more resistant 
to the subordinating role of accepting 
knowledge from others. What infor- 
mation about personal performance 
does the learner accept or reject? 


How much does he pigeon-hole 
knowledge, or turn it into abstractions, 
thus removing or modifying its threat 
to his self-image? To what extent 
does he maintain the ability of verbal 
recall but reject internalization into 
being and behaving? Does he have 
sufficient acceptance of himself as he 
is to accept need for improvement? 
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Motivation, perceptions, anxieties, 
all influence and affect the teaching- 
learning transaction. Self-perceived 
threats to the learner as a person be- 
come real blocks to learning.’ 


Passive Learning 


Venturing into the unknown means 
leaving the tried and sure and safe, 
unsatisfactory as it may be. Resistance 
to leaving the safe, but at the same 
time wanting the new, frequently 
causes the learner to prefer the kind of 
presentation of knowledge which can 
be copied and recalled but never 
internalized, rather than a deeper 
process of learning involved in a pro- 
gram of change. Students frequently 
encourage more passive but less ef- 
fective methods of learning and, by 
their satisfaction in being protected 
from important learning, reward 
teachers for ineffective teaching and 
thus perpetuate poor teaching. 

Each learner brings to the learning 
situation his skills, or lack of skills, in 
group membership. If he lacks the 
ability to work effectively with others 
in a group situation, it is difficult for 
him to enter into the human trans- 
action of learning. 

Inadequate ability to listen or inter- 
act with others makes it less possible 
for him to learn from the learning 
group, thus increasing his tensions 
and anxieties about himself, decreasing 
his satisfaction with the learning trans- 
action and very likely increasing his 
resistance to learning. 


Approach to Learning 


Because the learner is one part of 
the human transaction of teaching- 
learning, his motivational, perceptual, 


emotional and attitudinal systems are 
very important factors in how he 
approaches learning and change and 
how open he is to them. It is the 
total individual, not just his mind, 
that comes to the learning experience. 
When only part of him is understood 
and approached, all of him is not 
reached, and learning does not get 
very deeply into him and his actions. 

The emerging field of social science 
is beginning to contribute much tc 
our total understanding of the process 
of learning and changing. From psy- 
chiatry and clinical psychology come 
knowledge of individual anxieties and 
concerns. From social psychology and 
sociology come knowledge about re- 
sistance to change and the process of 
changing. From psychology comes 
knowledge of motivation and percep- 
tion. Educators need to utilize such 
knowledge in broadening and improv- 
ing understanding of the teaching- 
learning transaction. 


What the Teacher Brings 


The teacher, like the learner, brings 
far more to the teaching-learning situ- 
ation than a knowledge of the subject, 
skill in organizing and presenting 
material, or ability to test for recall. 

First, he brings a certain degree of 
awareness or lack of awareness that 
the teacher-learning process is ba- 
sically a delicate human transaction 
requiring skill and sensitivity in 
human relations. 

The effective teacher’s role is that 
of engaging in a relationship with the 
learner and the learning group in 
which the learners and the teacher 
go through the process of diagnosis 
of change needs and blocks together, 
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of seeking and analyzing relevant in- 
formation from outside sources and 
from the interaction of the learning 
group, of experimenting in new path- 
ways of thought and behavior, and of 
planning for use of new behavior. 


The teacher’s role of helping in 
the complex process of learning and 
change, however, is based upon a set 
of human relationships precariously 
established with the learner and the 
learning group. These relationships 
are always precarious because of the 
anxieties of the learner, the threat of 
the teacher as a judge and expert, and 
the mixed feeling held by the learner 
about his dependency on the teacher. 
The teacher needs to be aware of the 
importance of these human relation- 
ships, sensitive to changes in them, and 
adept at repairing them. 


Awareness of Needs 


Second, the teacher as a partner in 
the transaction of learning needs to 
be aware of his own needs and moti- 
vations and of their consequences to 
the learning process. To what extent 
do his needs to control people, to 
maintain dependency upon himself, or 
to seek love and affection, distort and 
disturb his helper function and the 
learning transaction? To what extent 
does his fear of hostility develop re- 
pression in the learner so that healthy 
conflict as a basis of learning is lacking? 

To what extent does his fear of 
relationship with people keep the 
learner at arm’s length and thus reduce 
the possibility of an effective teaching- 
learning transaction? (This does not 
mean the other extreme of having to 
make himself love the learner. Rather 
it means the ability to enter planfully 


into a human transaction without need 
for either rejection or over accept- 
ance). Knowing one’s own motiva- 
tions and their possible consequences 
on others better enables one to keep 
motivations under direction and con- 
trol. 


Acceptance as a Person 


Third, the teacher brings an ability, 
or lack of ability, to accept the learner 
as a person. Acceptance means ability 
to respect and listen to the other and 
to separate the person from unliked 
parts of his behavior. The physician 
who, hating disease, also hates and 
rejects the person who has the dis- 
ease, is not an effective doctor. Yet 
teachers frequently are not aware that 
they reject learners because of lack 
of knowledge, abilities or effectiveness 
in relating to them. Acceptance does 
not mean approval of the present 
status of being and behaving of the 
learner. It rather marks the basic 
point from which the teacher tries 
to enter into a helping relationship. 


The teacher works with a learning 
group. Good teacher-group relations 
are certainly as important as good 
teacher-student relations. The degree 
of ability in group leadership and 
membership skills on the part of the 
teacher has much to do with learning 
of the individuals in the class group. 


The teacher is a second part of the 
teaching-learning transaction. His 
emotional, motivational, perceptual 
and attitudinal systems, and his aware- 
ness of them and their consequences 
for learning and change are important 
forces in effective teaching-learning. 
Social science again has much to con- 
tribute in understanding the teacher. 
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Most education takes place in group 
situations. Thus the teaching-learning 
transaction includes teacher, learner 
and learning group. Each has its 
forces and impact on the learning out- 
come for the individuals. The class 
group is not merely an economical 
way of teaching. It should be at the 
heart of the learning process. Group 
impact and influence on its members 
can be a powerful force toward learn- 
ing or toward supporting the learning 
process. 


The Teacher-Learner Transaction 


Recent research into the dynamics 
of group behavior indicates how 
powerful group forces are in group 
and individual productivity. Some 
groups have the task of making ma- 
chine parts, others of reaching deci- 
sions, and still others of increasing 
the learning of their members. In 
all instances, for the group to be suc- 
cessful, attention must be given to 
helping the group form, organize, 
grow and keep in good repair. Just 
as the leaders in work groups should 
assume responsibility for encour- 
aging the growth and maintenance of 
the work group, so should the teacher 
of the learning group. 


As teachers recognize emotional 
aspects of group behavior, individual 
anxieties and hidden motives, inter- 
personal threats and competition, 
problems of relations to leadership and 
authority, factors of individual in- 
volvement in groups, they will be 
better able to help classes become 
groups where the group task is indi- 
vidual learning and where group 
forces of cohesion are exerted on the 
learning of each individual. 


As it is, group forces, inevitably 
present in all group situations, often 
work against the teacher and against 
learning. The class group bands against 
the teacher to reduce learning because 
the teacher did not know how to 
develop an effective learning group 
where members helped members and 
where morale was high. 


How many teachers fail to encour- 
age, or even allow, learners to help 
educate each other? If teachers were 
able to create learning groups in which 
member influenced and helped mem- 
ber, learning results would be far 
greater. 

The learning group is the third 
part of the teaching-learning trans- 
action. Educators are just beginning 
to realize the powerful forces present 
in groups which could measurably 
increase individual learning and 
change. Research in group dynamics 
in many university centers and exper- 
imentation with applied group dy- 
namics carried out by the National 
Training Laboratories has much to 
offer an expanding teaching-learning 
theory. 


The Interaction Process 


The interaction process is basically 
a network of interactions taking place 
in a group setting. Teacher interaction 
with one student may be heard in 
many different ways and with differ- 
ent consequences by others. Praise 
or reward to one student may be 
heard as punishment to another be- 
cause he was not selected for reward. 
To the learner, interactions of sup- 
port and reaction from the group may 
be more valuable or more readily ac- 
ceptable than from the teacher. 
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The teacher needs to be aware of 
the consequences of any interaction 
on all members of the learning group 
and on the group itself. Does an inter- 
action designed to give needed knowl- 
edge to one learner create greater un- 
healthy dependency on the teacher 
by other group members? 

The interaction process has two 
basic purposes: first, to establish and 
maintain relationships which reduce 
anxieties and defensiveness in the 
learner and help him open up for 
learning, and second, to bring about 
learning and change. 


A Supportive Climate 


It is a false assumption, more com- 
mon in secondary and higher than in 
elementary education, that the mature 
person doesn’t need sensitive teacher- 
student relationships or group support. 
Fortunately many adult educators 
have discovered the fallacies in this 
assumption and have come to realize 
the importance of developing a sup- 
portive climate that reduces resistance 
to learning. 

With the interaction process basic 
in learning, the actual interventions 
of teachers and learners, and the re- 
sponse to them, are of critical impor- 
tance. 

What are the consequences, for 
example, of action or lack of action 
by the teacher on shifting the bal- 
ances of motivation of the learner? 
What are the consequences in increas- 
ing or decreasing a feeling of support 
or of changing the perceptions of the 
learner? What are the consequences 
for the helping relationship between 
teacher and learner? Does any partic- 
ular action create over-dependency 
on the teacher? 


It is unfortunate that there is a 
dearth of studies dealing with the 
effect of teacher intervention on the 
learning process. In the fields of con- 
sultation and therapy, much more has 
been done to train for sensitivity to 
the interaction process. In these fields, 
as well as in the field of medicine, the 
interaction process is recognized as 
basic in diagnosis and treatment. 


If the interaction process is basic 
to learning, then experience in the 
area of consultation and therapy, and 
research in the social science fields of 
social and clinical psychology are 
important to a full development of a 
learning theory. Recent work on hu- 
man relations training carried on by 
the various group development labor- 
atories has been exploring the area of 
teacher intervention in the interaction 
process. Experience in clinical psy- 
chology is highly relevant to this area. 
Finally, recent studies in social psy- 
chology on the process of change and 
the function of helping with change 
have importance.’ 


Learning and Change 


Learning and change take place 
most effectively only when certain 
conditions are present, making it pos- 
sible for the learner to enter into a 
process of diagnosis, experimentation, 
information finding, generalization, 
practice and application leading to- 
ward learning, growth and change. 
These conditions, discussed by the 
author in a previous issue of this jour- 
nal, will be merely outlined here.* 

1. Revealing thoughts, feelings, be- 
havior. Until the thoughts, feelings 
and behavior needing change are 
brought to the surface for the indi- 
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vidual and made public to those help- 
ing him (in formal learning situations, 
the teacher and other members of the 
learning group), there is little likeli- 
hood of learning or change. Buried, 
they are blurred and indistinct for 
the learner, covered by misperceptions 
of adequacy, anxieties, defensiveness. 
Surfaced, they can be examined by 
learner, teacher and learning group 
in the light of greater reality. 


Until thoughts and behavior are 
revealed and exposed, there is little 
that the learner or his helpers can 
take hold of to bring about improve- 
ment or change. 


Not to Fill a Void 


Learning is not a matter of filling a 
void with information. It is a process 
of internal organization of a complex 
of thought patterns, perceptions, as- 
sumptions, attitudes, feelings and 
skills, and of successfully testing this 
reorganization in relation to problems 
of living. 

The basis for reorganization, and 
thus for learning, is diagnosis of inade- 
quacy. Such diagnosis should be made 
collaboratively by the learner and 
those helping him. It is ineffectual 
for someone else to make the diagnosis 
for the learner—a frequent fault in 
education. 

The diagnosis is never simply that 
of general inadequacy. It should in- 
clude motivations, desires, anxieties, 
defensiveness, insecurities, perceptions. 
In combination they create the normal 
ambivalences found in learning and 
change. 

Diagnosis depends on having ade- 
quate data. Surfacing or revealing the 
thought, feeling and behavior pat- 


terns of the learner provides a com- 
mon experience for learner, teacher, 
and learning group to make possible 
a collaborative diagnosis. 


Group Reactions 


2. Seeking reactions to revealed 
ideas and behavior. Revealing inner 
thoughts, attitudes, behavior without 
securing accurate and acceptable re- 
actions from the teacher and learning 
group, from additional sources of in- 
formation, or from self would be 
without much value. We do not learn 
by doing only. We learn by doing 
under conditions in which relevant, 
accurate and acceptable reactions 
which we are able to use get through 
to us. 


Increasingly, it is clear that the 
concept of feedback has important 
meaning for the educational process. 
Information following exposure which 
recognizes the individual’s perceptual 
system and which has for its purpose 
development rather than destruction is 
the heart of learning. Feedback must 
be clearly and completely heard. Here 
is where the human relationship aspect 
of teaching-learning perhaps has great- 
est importance. 


In an executive development pro- 
gram recently, one member told the 
group in various ways that he saw 
himself as a warm-hearted person who 
liked people and who was a demo- 
cratic executive. His recital of his 
problems of apathy, irresponsibility 
and lack of creativity in his immediate 
subordinates revealed him as fearful 
and hostile toward people and cer- 
tainly autocratic in his management. 


Lectures or discussions about good 
executive behavior would have been 
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heard by this man as referring to 
himself. Only as his behavior was 
revealed to himself and to other 
members of the learning group, and 
as he gradually received helpful feed- 
back reactions enabling him to correct 
his perceptions of himself and ulti- 
mately some of his behavior, did real 
learning and change take place. 


A Climate for Learning 


3. Climate. Revealing thoughts and 
behavior and accepting reactions 
about them takes place effectively 
only when the atmosphere or climate 
in the learning group and the teach- 
ing-learning transaction is one which 
reduces threat and defensiveness and 
which also provides emotional support 


while the learner is undergoing the — 


difficult process of changing patterns 
of thought and behavior. 

The teacher has the important re- 
sponsibility of helping to create a 
climate conducive to learning. It is 
crucial that the teacher help the group 
create this climate. The temptation to 
the teacher is to attempt to supply, 
himself, all the understanding and 
support necessary for each learner. 
This keeps the learner in the bondage 
of emotional dependency on the 
teacher. 

If the climate is built by the group, 
with encouragement and assistance 
from the teacher, the individual 
learner can accept emotional support 
interdependently, rather than depend- 
ently, because he is contributing to 
the group support given to other 
members. 

4. Information seeking and receiv- 
ing. Knowledge from a variety of 
sources is vital to the learning process. 


Some comes from the analysis of the 
learning situation, some from imme- 
diate reactions of teacher and peers, 
some from experimentation and re- 
search results, some from past experi- 
ences of the individual and others, 
and some from the wide wisdom and 
vast experience of the past. 

Knowledge-giving as a factor of 
learning, however, has attributes and 
consequences, all of which need much 
further exploration. The first is timing. 
Like a road map which is useless to 
the person who has made no decision 
to take a trip, information is often pre- 
sented in teaching situations before the 
individual has made any personal de- 
cision about learning and change. 
Teachers need constantly to realize 
that attendance in a learning group 
does not necessarily mean commit- 
ment to the process of learning and 
change. 


New Ways of Thinking 


5. Experimentation and practice 
with new ways of thinking and doing. 
Knowledge which remains basically 
outside the being and doing of the 
individual is likely to become com- 
partmentalized. Learning tends not 
to become a basic part of the being 
and doing of the individual until he 
has had opportunity to try out in 
practice situations new possibilities 
for thinking and doing. Experimenta- 
tion and practice are important con- 
ditions in the total process of teaching- 
learning. 

6. Application of change into ‘the 
learning situation of the individual. 
Application of learning and change in 
the life of the individual is a far more 
difficult task than initial learning and 
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change in a protected learning situa- 
tion. Unless the teacher and the learn- 
ing group give time and attention to 
individual problems of internalizing 
and using learning, regression and loss 
of the learning is likely. 


These conditions need much further 
exploration and research in terms of 
completeness, relative importance and 
integration. In various sections of the 
social sciences, some exploration is 
present. New research on feedback, 
or information theory, has immediate 
value for an enlarged concept of 
teaching-learning. The various ap- 
proaches to counseling and therapy 
have developed experience in the 
area of establishing receptive climates. 
Research in human relations training 
has stressed the integration of these 
conditions and methods of training 
for application. Social psychology and 
sociology has worked on the problem 
of helping to apply and maintain 
change. 


Overcoming Resistance to Change 


Education has long recognized the 
importance of transfer of learning. 
Too frequently such transfer has 
meant only the application of prin- 
ciples to new situations. This has ig- 
nored many of the problems of resist- 
ance to putting change into practice 
in the individual and in his worlds. 

The problem of maintenance of 
change and utilization of learning have 
both emotional and cognitive aspects. 
The learner’s motivations to main- 
tain change in thought and behavior 
must be sufficiently strong to over- 
come his own hesitations and the 
forces in his environment pushing 
against change. 
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Many a summer school program 
has inspired teachers to want to im- 
prove teaching practices, only to find 
resistance among colleagues, students 
and parents back in the school system. 
Change, to be maintained, must be 
well rooted in the individual and well 
supported by forces in his external 
worlds. 

If maintenance of change and utili- 
zation of learning is a necessary part 
of a theory of teaching-learning, then 
efforts must be made during the 
process of formal teaching-learning to 
prepare for the problem of main- 
tenance. A number of helping steps 
can be taken at that time. 


Steps Toward Change 


1. Help needs to be given to the 
learner in diagnosing forces of resist- 
ance to change. and support for 
change likely to be found in himself 
and his environment. Basically he 
needs help in locating and building 
supports in his internal and external 
worlds to maintain new learning and 
change. 

2. Help needs to be given to the 
learner in assessing his own potential 
strengths and weaknesses in terms of 
support for change. 

3. Help should be given the learner 
in planning how to re-establish him- 
self in his outside worlds (after leaving 
the teaching-learning situation). 

A few years ago the author helped 
a team from Europe to develop skills 
in human relations training. It became 
clear, as the three-month training pro- 
gram came to an end, that their first 
and most crucial task back home was 
to gain reacceptance as Europeans. If 
they were seen as “Americanized,” 
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any efforts to maintain changes in 
themselves and introduce changes in 
their situations, would meet with 
strong resistances from those around 
them. Each person needs a foundation 
from which to encourage change in 
himself and his situations. Learning 
which totally removes such a founda- 
tion will not lead to continuing 
change. 

4. Help needs to be given in plan- 
ning how to create supports away 
from the learning situation. Supports 
for change in the learning situation 
must be matched by supports in the 
back-home situation. 

5. Help needs to be given the indi- 
vidual to develop a continuing system 
of learning. Methods of experimenta- 
tion and analysis can be taught which 
will encourage the person to continue 
to learn from a variety of experiences. 

Only recently has systematic 
thought been given in the social 
sciences to the problem of mainten- 
ance of change. Lewin’s earlier con- 
cept of the unfreezing-freezing-un- 
freezing-freezing cycle of change has 
had important implications in recent 
research.* The National Training Lab- 
oratories® efforts to develop methods 
for training change agents and of 
planning for back-home application 
of learning represents another area of 
experience and research. 


Work in sociology as well as in 
social psychology has analyzed prob- 
lems of change in relation to social 
system. 

The teaching-learning process 
should endeavor to help the learner 
learn how to learn more effectively 
so that more of his experiences can 
lead toward learning and change. 


As individuals learn to use scien- 
tific methods of experimentation, ob- 
servation, and analysis in daily de- 
cision-making and _ problem-solving, 
instead of stereotypes, perceptual dis- 
tortions, and closed eyes and ears, 
learning and changing from experi- 
ences can more likely become a con- 
tinual process. 


As individual learners become more 
aware, through an effective teacher- 
learner transaction, of their own anx- 
ieties and resistance to learning, they 
may be able to reduce them more 
frequently and thus enhance learning 
and change. 

As individual learners become more 
accepting of themselves and gain more 
internal security, they will become 
less defensive and more able to per- 
ceive accurately and to use reactions 
to their thought and behavior pat- 
erns. 


In brief, a basic purpose of educa- 
tion in all teaching-learning situations 
is first to help the individual learner 
open himself up for learning by being 
able to bring his problems and needs 
for learning to the surface, and to 
listen and accept relevant reactions 
about his problems and behavior. The 
second purpose is to help the learner 
gain methods of experimenting, an- 
alyzing and utilizing experiences and 
knowledge resulting from daily prob- 
lem-solving. 


Conclusion 


An effective teaching-learning 
transactional process should include, 
in addition to the seven areas discussed 
above, pedagogical methods of pre- 
senting knowledge and developing 
experiences and methods of testing 
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with the learners their learning and 
change. 

As this broadened picture of teach- 
ing-learning is developed, it is obvious 
it has major implications for the 
entire field of teacher training. It 
will not be enough merely to add 
social science subject knowledge to 
what the prospective teacher is ex- 
pected to “learn.” Engaging in the 
complex human transaction of teach- 
ing-learning requires more than know- 
ing about human behavior. It calls 
for sensitivity and awareness to on- 
going relationships and for skills of 
interacting with the learner and the 
learning group. These sensitivities 
and skills are not gained from tradi- 
tional methods of teacher training. 


They will require a process of exper- 
iential learning in which the prospec- 
tive teacher is helped to gain self 
awareness, understanding of how 
others perceive his behavior (the con- 
sequences of his behavior on others), 
practice in diagnosing human rela- 
tions and group problems, experience 
in sharpening sensitivity to what 
others are feeling and trying to com- 
municate. These awarenesses and sen- 
sitivities are primary and teaching 
procedure secondary. 

A healthy expansion of our knowl- 
edge of the teaching-learning process 
thus needs to be followed by an equal- 
ly long overdue re-examination of 
methods of teacher training. 
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FOUR PROPOSITIONS IN SEARCH 
OF AN EDUCATIONAL DYNAMIC 


By Herbert A. Thelen 
Professor of Educational Psychology, and Director of the Laboratory 
for Study of Teaching-Learning Process, University of Chicago 


pen of thinking men are 
conducted with the aid of propo- 
sitions. These propositions posit the 
nature of the enterprise and the as- 
pects of the world with which it 
deals. The educational enterprise is a 
human-social process which deals with 
human-social processes, and the same 
propositions should govern both its 
content and its processes. 

The needed propositions should 
comprehend individual, group, institu- 
tional, and societal behavior. Compre- 
hension will come through integration 
rather than addition of the various 
sciences. Educators do not get guid- 
ance by adding together psychology, 
sociology, cultural anthropology; they 
get guidance by looking beneath all 
these sciences to basic assumptions 
which underlie all of them. My pur- 
pose here is to present four such 
possible basic propositions, and to 
indicate what they suggest about the 
nature of education. 

These four propositions attempt to 
say what is going on in any situation. 
The situation could be a single indi- 
vidual sitting alone, a group engaging 
in work, play, or learning, a complex 
organization determining policy, a 
community maintaining or changing 
its way of life. In each of these situa- 
tions there are three kinds of facts 
to be considered and four kinds of 


processes of interaction through 
which these facts are changed. 


The facts define the structure of 
the situation; the interactions com- 
prise the behaviors and actions (in- 
cluding learning). Our propositions 
identify the processes through which 
the situation is both maintained and 
changed. 


Structural Elements 


The three kinds of facts, or struc- 
tural elements, are (a) the “givens” 
or existential conditions which are 
seen as externally or internally im- 
posed and which must be taken into 
account; (b) the various alternative 
ideas, feelings, and suggested actions 
which develop in the situation (emer- 
gent alternatives); and (c) the com- 
munalities of purpose, assumption, or 
method which represent the policies 
actually used to guide and limit be- 
havior and interpretation in the situa- 
tion (mediative elements). These 
mediative elements stand between the 
“givens” and the emergent alterna- 
tives. 


Thus the social order, as a set of 
legislated and traditional policies, 
stands between the conflicting ideas 
and attitudes of individuals and their 
actions on the social and physical 
environment. The policies and stand- 
ards of the group stand between indi- 
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vidual desires and the demands the 
group is supposed to deal with. The 
world view and self-concept of the 
individual stand between his varied 
drive tendencies and his behavior in 
coping with his world. 

In education, the expectations and 
legislated provisions of the commun- 
ity and institution represent the given 
or existential elements; the variety of 
thoughts, feelings, and tendencies of 
the students and teacher represent the 
emergent alternatives; and the stand- 
ards, common purposes, plans, and 
underlying cultural assumptions of 
the class represent the mediative con- 
ditions. 

Our first two propositions, taken 
together, show the dynamic relation- 
ship between emergent alternatives 
and mediative conditions or policies, 
the third and fourth propositions, 
taken together, show the dynamic 
relationships between existential and 
mediative conditions. All these proc- 
esses go on simultaneously, and the 
total flux of experience and happening 
can be seen as a patterning of these 
four kinds of processes. 


Emergent Alternatives 


The first proposition, then, is that 
in any situation, alternative thoughts, 
feelings, and tendencies (emergent 
alternatives) are continually being 
developed. There are two ways in 
which this can occur: (a) as differ- 
ent reactions to the body of policy, 
law, standards, and purposes (media- 
tive elements) which govern the 
human beings in the situations; and 
(b) as creative insights representing 
new ways of interpreting the situation. 
Thus, for example, whatever racial 


policy may govern a group, indi- 
vidual reactions will include hostility, 
apathy, withdrawal, warmth, and the 
like—and these are simply reactions 
to the policy. 

At the same time, new insights are 
possible, as for example, when some- 
body re-interprets the concern over 
race as a concern over housing, jobs, 
and neighborhood deterioration. A 
reading assignment similarly will be 
reacted to with interest, apathy, or 
resistance; but it also may be crea- 
tively re-perceived as a new kind of 
challenge. 


2. Mediative Elements 


The second proposition is that in 
any situation the conflict and incon- 
sistency among the emergent alterna- 
tives is continually being resolved in 
the development of communalities 
(mediative elements). The individual 
is continually trying to integrate his 
various drives into purposes which 
may be carried out; the group must 
find a sense of common purpose in 
which all may be involved; an argu- 
ment must lead to common assump- 
tions which can then serve as the 
basis for a further variety of thoughts 
and feelings. Similarly, a teacher must 
continually diagnose the variety of 
behaviors of the students in order to 
determine his own course of action 
with respect to the class as a whole. 


3. Mediative Conditions 


The third proposition is that in any 
situation individual and group policies, 
and world views (mediative condi- 
tions) are continually being tested 
against given demands and existential 


realities. Subjective knowledge _ is 
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tested against “the funded capital of 
human experience”; policies for action 
are rehearsed against the actual situa- 
tion; behavior is evaluated against the 
demands of the situation; proposed 
lesson plans are studied in relation to 
the specifications of the curriculum. 


4. Existential Elements 


The fourth proposition is that in 
any situation the demands and reali- 
ties (existential elements) are con- 
tinually being changed by interaction. 
Thus the demand for achievement 
changes as achievement occurs; the 
need for money changes as money is 
secured or lost; ecological challenges 
are modified through technological 
activity; the expectations the com- 
munity has for a school are changed 
as the school develops its culture and 
clientele. 

The differences among educational 
approaches lie in the way these proc- 
esses are dealt with. I suppose the 
paramount and crucial question is: To 
what extent are which processes made 
explicit and reflected upon? For with- 
out consciousness and awareness of 
choices and consequences, education 
is merely conditioning, and knowl- 
edge is a body of slogans rather than 
the basis of creativity and self-disci- 
pline. 

Let us examine three kinds of edu- 
cational approach through the use 
of the propositions. Each of these 
approaches has its advocates, and a 
great deal of useless argument has 
been devoted over the years to the 
effort to persuade people that one 
is “right” and others “wrong.” I shall 
refer to these approaches as academic, 
practical, and social, and I may say 


that these are not only different ap- 
proaches to education, but also quite 
different ways of life and reflections 
of quite different temperaments 
among men. 


The academic approach assumes one 
must have a large body of organized 
information before he can start to 
think. It is up to the teacher to pre- 
sent this information in person and 
through selected readings. Discussion 
is for the purpose of clarifying the 
meanings of the information, usually 
by showing the conceptual relation- 
ships among terms, by presenting evi- 
dence, and by giving illustrations. The 
student is and should be dependent on 
the teacher, and the motivation for 
learning is greatly affected by identi- 
fication of the student with the 
teacher and by the teacher’s en- 
thusiasm. 


The Academic Approach 


Let us examine the academic ap- 
proach by considering the ways the 
four processes enter in. The first 
process is the development of alterna- 
tives in the situation. Since the em- 
phasis is upon clarification and cor- 
rection of the views of the individual, 
it is clear that the basis for emergent 
alternatives is primarily reactive rather 
than creative. That is, the authorita- 
tive statements are reacted to with 
acceptance, confusion, or rejection, 
and, to the extent that these reactions 
are expressed publicly, they are re- 
inforced, clarified, or contradicted 
through further interpretation of the 
material presented. 

The second process, of resolution 
of conflict among alternatives through 
development of the group culture, 
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can hardly be said to occur at all. 
The academic approach assumes that 
there is nothing to resolve, since the 
validity of each alternative can be 
judged the moment it is expressed. 


The climate of the class, which 
depends very largely on the way 
alternatives are encouraged and dealt 
with, is primarily one of acquiescence 
and dependence: the student ac- 
knowledges that ie is there to learn, 
that someone else will determine what 
he is to learn, and that other learnings 
may be all right, but they are neither 
expected nor encouraged. 


No Significant Distinction 


Under the academic approach, the 
third and fourth processes are col- 
lapsed because there is no significant 
distinction between existential and 
mediative conditions. The interpreta- 
tion of knowledge given by the 
teacher may or may not be taken as 
identical with the truth. In fact, one 
problem that plagues conscientious 
teachers under the academic approach 
is the difficulty of knowing where his 
interpretations and presentations lie 
along the continuum between media- 
tive and existential conditions. Espe- 
cially in the policy sciences, is the 
teacher presenting objective (existen- 
tial) knowledge or is he presenting 
knowledge with some biases or twists 
of a doctrinal nature? 

The practical approach would be 
summed up in a combination of 
learning by doing, plus generalization 
from the doing situations to a range 
of other situations. Learning tends 
to be inductive, and is expected to be 
meaningful because the student is 
more totally involved or engaged in 


the activity. He not only has thoughts, 
but also feelings; and he must play an 
active role—which means he must 
make some choices among possible 
behaviors. 

The extent to which learning takes 
place is probably determined by the 
relationship between his purposes and 


: his activity. If his purposes are served 


by consciously resolving ambivalance 
and conflict among alternatives, then 
his conclusions will be internalized 
and probably transferable. When 
there is little relationship between 
actual alternatives, from which choice 
must be made, and purpose, then the 
approach is likely to be a mere acting- 
out experience, useful, perhaps for 
conditioning and anxiety reduction, 
but not leading to generalizable learn- 


ings. 


Processes Examined 


The four processes can be exam- 
ined in the practical approach. The 
first process, representing the emer- 
gence of alternatives, is heightened. 
In general, the more active the par- 
ticipation in learning activities, the 
more choices are formulated. Some 
emergent alternatives are likely to be 
creative rather than reactive—this de- 
pends on the extent to which the pur- 
pose of learning is consonant with the 
real alternatives perceived or felt by 
the student. A significant part of the 
tension for learning comes from the 
need to resolve ambivalences and to 
make choices. 


The second process, of resolution 
and integration, involves two kinds of 
mediation. Finding harmony: among 
inner alternatives is tantamount to re- 
ducing inconsistencies within his own 
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subjective view of the world. At the 
same time, since engagement in activ- 
ity is likely to involve interdepen- 
dence with others, a common frame 
of reference for policies for co-action 
must also develop. 

These two kinds of development 
may be at war with each other. The 
development of the group frame of 
reference may inhibit or threaten the 
development of the individual frame; 
there may be a high pressure for con- 
formity which actually defeats the 
thinking through of meanings for the 
individual. This probably depends on 
the extent to which cooperation rather 
than learning is the major value. 


A Clear Distinction 


With regard to the third and fourth 
processes, there is here a clear dis- 
tinction between mediative and exis- 
tential conditions. That is, the policies 
by which interdependence is con- 
trolled (and roles determined) are 
clearly separable from the conditions 
being investigated. The outside cri- 
terion of successful performance can 
be used to reality-test the effectiveness 
of the group’s policies for coordina- 
ting effort. And the taking of action 
by members of the group also changes 
the situation, and therefore modifies 
the existential elements. 

Under these conditions, there is 
constant need for feedback to develop 
and maintain an adaptive culture (or 
set of guiding policies) in the group. 
The chief enemy here is institution- 
alization and development of tradi- 
tional ways of doing things: people 
are not prone to undertake lightly 
the re-examination of a policy that 
was painfully hammered out from a 


variety of conflicting points of view. 

We can see that the practical ap- 
proach does involve the gamut of 
processes and that, as distinguished 
from the academic approach, it in- 
volves not only collective individual 
interaction with one set of elements, 
but rather reconciliation among all 
three sets (existential, mediative, emer- 
gent alternatives). And that the proc- 
esses may get in each other’s way. 

What people discover in using the 
practical approach is that they must 
be consciously concerned with the 
problems of the individual versus the 
group—with the human relations in 
the classroom. The methodological 
demands of the practical approach 
are much heavier than those of the 
academic approach; and it is pos- 
sible for so much energy to be 
diverted into. these that what has been 
traditionally defined as school achieve- 
ment has to limp along with such 
energy as is left over from the more 
involving inter-personal and group 
problems. 


The Social Approach 


The social approach is seldom, if 
ever, explicitly identified in books 
about teaching methods, but some 
adult educators have quite candidly 
recognized it, and one sees it quite 
commonly during early adolescence— 
no matter what approach the teacher 
actually intended. In a word, there 
are situations in which social mean- 
ings clearly predominate over all other 
aspects. The fourteen-year-old girl, 
standing on the quicksand between 
girlhood and womanhood, can hardly 
be expected to become deeply in- 
volved in the intricacies of algebra. 
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The psychosocial demands of what 
is often referred to as the “peer 
group” society—a society to which 
perhaps a third of the students actually 
belong—tend to shape the group cul- 
ture and goals with a hand of iron. 
The social approach, as a conscious 
framework for teaching, accepts as 
valid these very strong drives, and 
tends to stress socialized learning ex- 
periences which permit a high degree 
of non-work interaction. 

The usual focus of such committees 
is a project whose results are then 
presented to the class. School achieve- 
ment as ordinarily understood be- 
comes, in effect, the price the stu- 
dents are charged for permitting them 
to work on the personal-peer group 
problems. This approach, in less dras- 
tic form, is clearly recognized in adult 
education courses which are oriented 
to needs for belongingness and for 
social solidarity. 

From the standpoint of our four 
propositions, this approach—surpris- 
ingly enough—has much in common 
with the academic approach. The dif- 
ference is that the dependence is on 
the peer group rather than on the 
teacher. Thus there is the same con- 
fusion between mediative and existen- 
tial elerments—the same difficulty of 
assessing objectivity. The mediative 
elements (group culture and policy) 
tends to be heavily loaded with the 
group’s desires and self-image, and 
it is not unusual for the group to be 
careless about the distinction between 
demonstrable facts (existential ele- 
ments) and shared opinions and atti- 
tudes. 

There is, however, a much more 
realistic transaction between emergent 


and mediative elements than under 
the academic approach. The media- 
tive elements, policies and standards 
are genuinely modifiable through in- 
teraction, rather than being taken 
over directly from existential condi- 
tions via the teacher’s authoritative 
interpretation. 

On the other hand, a comparison 
is somewhat misleading because the 
nature of the elements involved in 
these transactions is quite different. In 
the academic approach, the elements 
are primarily cognitive (with some 
associated attitudes); whereas in the 
social approach the elements are pri- 
marily reflections of inter-personal 
attractions and repulsions. In similar 
vein, the mediative elements in the 
academic approach are the assump- 
tions for argument; whereas in the 
social approach they are the assump- 
tions governing the social structure— 
hierarchies of leadership, prestige, af- 
fection. 


Differences in Approach 


The social approach differs from 
the practical in that the mediative 
elements in the practical approach 
control the interaction between the 
student’s own inwardly conflicting 
alternatives and the existential ele- 
ments; whereas the mediative elements 
in the social approach control the 
conflict between alternatives held by 
different individuals in relation to 
the operation of the social system. 
Maintenance of the social system, and 
hence the development of the media- 
tive elements, becomes very nearly 
an end in itself, and each individual is 
deeply concerned that the develop- 
ment of these elements result in a 
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milieu favorable to his personal-social 
aspirations. 

It seems to me that these consider- 
ations suggest several directions in 
which we must strive for understand- 
ing. First, we should, I think, study 
human knowledge itself to determine 
its various domains over human be- 
havior. Thus natural science clearly 
has something to say about the trans- 
actions between mediative and exis- 
tential elements. 


The humanities certainly ought to 
have meaning in relation to the 
resolution of emergent intra-personal 
elements within the individual’s sub- 
jective world view. Social psychology, 
cultural anthropology, and sociology 
ought to contribute to our under- 
standing of the way mediative ele- 
ments are formed from emergent 
alternatives. And finally, the policy 
sciences should be concerned with 
the contributions of mediative ele- 
ments to existential change. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the 
method of teaching in these disci- 
plines should place emphasis on the 
corresponding transactions within the 
classroom itself. 


Second, as already indicated, there 
are temperamental differences among 
students with respect to the meaning- 
fulness of different approaches. It 
remains to be discovered to what 
extent these are permanent (person- 
ality) characteristics and to what 
extent they are situational. It is pos- 
sible that the same student may need 
different approaches in different sub- 
jects, or that the appropriate approach 


reflects the degree of maturity 
achieved with a particular subject. 


Third, we need to consider the 
grouping of students. Homogeneous 
temperamental grouping has the ad- 
vantage of simplifying the learning 
situation and process; on the other 
hand, the dynamic centering around 
the resolution of conflict among the 
need-dispositions of the various types 
might be important for learning. 


Fourth, we need to think through 
what our ideal is: Is it that all people 
be equally adequate and concerned 
with the four basic types of trans- 
actions, or is it only that the society 
be organized in such a way that all 
four types of transactions are carried 
out appropriately—by people occupy- 
ing different roles? 

Finally, what is the possibility of 
using these understandings to develop 
a new style of education that some- 
how achieves the positive values of 
the other three? I have attempted to 
describe such a style, which I called 
the “experimental method.”* Substan- 
tially, it simply says that these differ- 
ences in temperament and approach 
are realities that have to be diagnosed 
and taken into account in each situa- 
tion, and that the next activity should 
be planned in the light of such diag- 
nosis. I would still hold to this as a 
possible theoretical ideal, but it now 
seems to me that it lies in the relatively 
distant future, and that we may make 
more progress faster by working 
through the questions outlined above 
—and being guided by reflection on 
our results. 


"Thelen, H. A., Dynamics of Groups at Work (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954), Chap. 2, “Educating Children through Need-Meeting Activity”; also Chap. 5, “Train- 
ing for Group Participation: The Laboratory Method.” 
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THE RE-EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN 
THEIR HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


By Kenneth D. Benne 
Theodore W. Berenson Professor of Human Relations, Boston University 


[ me begin this essay by stating 
two basic assumptions which 
underlie its development. The essay 
assumes with Aristotle that man is 
by nature a “community animal.”? 
Men achieve the good life, if at all, 
through membership in various associ- 
ations. To learn to be human is to 
learn responsible membership in some 
inclusive round of human associations. 
It is in human relationships, if they 
are apt for the learning, that men learn 


individuality, creativity, and dissent as 
well as conformity, discipline in tra- 


ditional orientations, and consent. 
Man in either his educative or his mis- 
educative development is a commun- 
ity animal, and neither the goals nor 
the strategies of his education and 
re-education can be determined sanely 
without analysis of the conditions of 
community life in and through which 
he lives. 

Second, the essay assumes with 
Plato that man is, at least potentially, 
a rational animal. It locates the instru- 
ments of his rationality in his inclusive 
symbolic resources, linguistic and 
non-linguistic. The fullness, accuracy 
and adequacy of his use of available 
symbolic resources in guiding the 
choices that confront him, individually 
and collectively, define the measure 
of his rationality. In his very poten- 
tiality for rational behavior, which 


involves transcendance in idea and 
in ideal of the factual conditions of 
his choices and actions, lie also the 
possibilities of error and irrationality. 
The focus of responsible educative 
and re-educative efforts is to help 
men achieve a discipline in the use and 
transformation of his symbolic re- 
sources in keeping with some tested, 
ideal, image of rationality. 

Man then, in the viewpoint of this 
essay, is basically and potentially, a 
rational, community animal. It is in 
attempting to diagnose and to treat 
the problems of man’s contemporary 
group and community life and the 
problems of contemporary rationality 
and irrationality together, rather than 
to see and to treat them separately, 
that the important contribution of a 
“human relations” approach to adult 
education lies. 


The Human Relations Situation 


Why does the contemporary situ- 
ation require the continuing re-educa- 
tion of men in their values, under- 
standings and practices of human 
relationship? 

Let a philosopher, A. N. White- 
head, speak first to this question. 

“Our sociological theories, our po- 
litical philosophy, our practical max- 
ims of business, our political economy, 
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and our doctrines of education are 
derived from an unbroken tradition 
and practical examples from the age 
of Plato . . . to the end of the last 
century. The whole of this tradition 
is warped by the vicious assumption 
that each generation will substantially 
live amid the conditions governing 
the lives of their fathers and will 
transmit these conditions to mold with 
equal force the lives of its children. 
We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this 
assumption is false.”* 


A Transformation of Life 


Let an artist-architect and critic of 
the arts speak next to the question. 

“Our time, there is no doubt, must 
be characterized as a period of crisis. 
The fundamental change of economic 
conditions taking place under the 
insignia of industrialization and mech- 
anization has shaken social order to 
its foundations. A complete transfor- 
mation of life is taking place. Wher- 
ever we look, at the state or the people, 
at economics or society, at science or 
art, fundamental changes are in proc- 
ess. A world of obsolete forms and 
institutions is coming to an end, an- 
other slowly struggles into existence. 
With violent concussions, that ever- 
lasting spectacle of dying and growing 
is taking place again on the stage of 
the world. With combat and con- 
vulsion the old forms of order are 
broken to pieces. With intense resis- 
tance the emancipation from tradi- 
tional habits of law is carried through; 
emancipation from forms that once 
were original and full of life, but 
which in the course of historical evo- 
lution have lost their primary meaning 


and their relationship to life. Reluc- 
tantly, but at last, the discussion is 
opened on the changed reality that 
forms our environment. . . . 

“Whether regular or irregular, 
static or dynamic, all form is a final 
result of the desire for order. To build 
is to make a plan. To plan is to fol- 
low a definite concept of order. 

“In building we find . . . two differ- 
ent principles of order: one that 
takes the structure as an organism; 
growing on its own according to the 
proper and immutable law of its 
individual existence; adapted to its 
function and environment, as a plant 
or any other living organism grows, 
developing itself in its proper life- 
space. Then, in contrast to this prin- 
ciple, we find another idea of order 
taking the structure as mechanism, 
composed of various elements put into 
order according to the immutable law 
of a system a priori. Viewing these 
two different concepts of the prob- 
lem of structure, we speak of organic 
order as opposed to mechanical 
order... . 

“The disastrous conditions into 
which an excessive rationalism and a 
humiliating mechanism have forced 
our rational existence have awakened 
anew... desire to be nearer to the 
sources of life. A complete reversal 
of outlook on life is taking place in 
these times: we see another approach 
of man to nature, this time however, 
not in ‘the sentimental spirit of a 
Rousseau, but in accordance with the 
strict teachings of science and tech- 
nique which have revealed the idea 
of organism, and have opened to us, 
in this way, the wonder of creation 
and life anew.”® 

A sociologist, a wise man in indus- 
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trial affairs, and a pioneer in human 
relations research and_ education, 
Elton Mayo, adds another dimension 
to the question previously stated con- 
cerning the contemporary human sit- 
uation.* Mayo pointed out that West- 
ern societies have shifted and are shift- 
ing from an “established” to an 
“adaptive culture.” Traditional groups 
and associations in an “established 
culture”—families, clubs, guilds, fam- 
ily-controlled businesses, industries 
and farms, neighborhoods and 
churches—tended to operate in estab- 
lished, customary ways. Where these 
ways embodied “reason” in their 
patterns and relationships it was the 
“reason” of time-tested, historically 
selected, and validated “common 
sense.” Members of groups adjusted 
to customary ways and requirements. 
Men did not seek consciously and 
planfully to adjust these ways to the 
changing purposes, insights and needs 
of members. Changes in group pat- 
terns and relationships in “established 
culture” were slow and often surrep- 
titious and unacknowledged as well. 

In “adaptive culture,” men pass into 
and out of groups and organizations, 
they construct and reconstruct them, 
as technology, human needs, knowl- 
edges and purposes, and accompany- 
ing social, political and economic 
relationships change. Conscious, plan- 
ful management of organizational life 
and its continued remaking has be- 
come an unavoidable demand in 
groups closest to changing industrial 
processes, to changing sciences, and 
to the merging and melding of cul- 
tures underway nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


Traditional associations — families, 


churches, schools, neighborhoods, are 
changing too, though often with 
greater reluctance and _ resistance. 
Leadership in traditional groups and 
organizations, as well as in “new” 
ones, are increasingly recognizing the 
need for conscious, deliberate, planful 
management of changing human rela- 
tionships because of the both terrify- 
ing and hopeful breakdown of cus- 
tomary patterns of contro] and of 
customary rationalizations for these. 

Let one more voice speak to the 
question addressed to our contempo- 
rary situation. In 1941, the author of 
the present essay sought to examine 
the present status and the enduring 
basis of pedagogical authority.® Find- 
ing this basis in the idea and practice 
of “community,” he could not avoid 
analyses of contemporary community 
life such as those which Whitehead, 
Behrendt and Mayo have undertaken. 
What he found there was a growing 
alienation of persons and groups from 
the constructive and reconstructive 
communication and participation 
which characterize “healthy” and 
productive community life, particu- 
larly in an “adaptive culture.” 


A Task of Pedagogy 


Induction of the chronologically 
immature into established community 
life has traditionally been the over-all 
task of pedagogy. This task remains, 
complicated as the location may be 
of defensible bases of authority in a 
crisis culture. But the pedagogical 
task of induction and re-induction of 
alienated persons and groups into 
processes of significant communica- 
tion and participation with their fel- 
lows, relevantly to the choices and 
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decisions of our time, is, the author 
argued, the inadequately met task of 
contemporary adult education. 


The “reduction of alienation” points 
toward the problems of offsetting and 
transmuting into rationality the surges 
of irrationality, individual and collec- 
tive, which always accompany alien- 
ation. It points at the same time 
toward the problems of building and 
developing a dynamic, yet secure, 
community life in full recognition of 
the puzzling contemporary paradox 
of unprecedented interdependence and 
of increasing social fragmentation and 
non-communication both in the life 
of knowledge and in the life of 
action and practice.* 


The Resulting Problem 


What problem or, better, problems, 
does the contemporary human rela- 
tions situation, as delineated above, 
set for adult education? 


One general problem for adult edu- 
cators, suggested by all of the com- 
mentators on the human situation 
cited above, is: How do we teach 
when the answers to the questions 
about which we seek to guide the 
learning of others aren’t known? To 
fail to accept this problem as genuine 
is to make the “vicious assumption” 
which Whitehead warned us against. 
It is also to vote against the building 
of an organic order out of the con- 
fused and conflicting materials of 
contemporary experience which Beh- 
rendt identifies as the emerging new 
spirit of our times. 

Failure to accept the challenge of 
this problem is failure to face the 
realities of the “adaptive culture” into 
which, according to Mayo, we have 


moved and are moving. It is, in the 
terms of the present author, to seek 
the reduction of alienation by impos- 
ing the specious “certainties” of the 
favored solutions of some segment of 
our fragmented society upon other 
segments whose experience breeds and 
reenforces other and often conflicting 
specious “certainties” of solution. 


Cooperative Inquiries 


Acceptance of the problem means 
that adult educators must learn to 
make their teaching-learning efforts 
into cooperative inquiries into areas 
of experience which are today genu- 
inely confused and problematic. But 
to will that teacher and students en- 
gage in cooperative inquiries without 
helping to build conditions of mutual 
trust and confidence among the in- 
quirers, conditions of social-psycho- 
logical security on the part of inquirers 
in holding up the specious “certain- 
ties” of their partial perspectives to 
joint, public criticism and amendment, 
is to will a desirable end without 
willing the means to achieve it. Build- 
ing the social and psychological con- 
ditions of cooperation in inquiry calls 
for conscious understanding and de- 
liberate control of self and others, of 
interpersonal relations and conflicts, 
and of processes of participation, 
organization and communication 
which cut beneath the conventional 
norms of roles and relationships that 
characterize any now established sub- 
culture or culture, be it that of mid- 
dle-class America, of Western civili- 
zation, of industrial management, of 
labor, of Jew or Chrsitian or Mo- 
hammedan. 


Adult educators must seek under- 
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standing and control of human proc- 
esses of association, of universal prob- 
lems of membership, if they are to 
help release effective communication 
across the strongly defended barriers 
of nationality, caste, class, religion, 
specialization, and age, which charac- 
terize personal and group living in 
contemporary society. This does not, 
of course, rule out the importance of 
accurate materials—information, ideas 
and systems of ideas—for adequate 
instruction. It does mean that the best 
materials in the world will not inform 
and stimulate creative and cooperative 
learning under adverse social-psycho- 
logical conditions. 

This necessity in adult education 
for shifting from the maintenance of 
socially inherited, customary patterns 
of relationship in the teaching-learning 
situation to conscious and planful 
analysis, invention and testing of pat- 
terns that fit the needs of learning 
in relation to changing goals, func- 
tions and conditions of life—has be- 
come a necessity in all areas of our 
associational life, not just in formal 
education. 


\ 
A Basic Learning \ 


Learning how to plan afid to insti- 
tute conditions which release and 
sustain cooperative and creative learn- 
ing and action in changing situations 
is the basic learning for all men and 
women in an adaptive culture, if all 
men and women are to have any share 
in shaping that culture to the growth 
requirements of their individual lives. 
This is the basic learning which adult 


educators must acquire if they are to - 


help others acquire it. 
Many educators cling to the notion 


that their task is to make relevant 
and accurate ideas, information and 
skills available to people with respect 
to the problems of adaptation and 
adjustment that confront them. On 
this view, the attitudes and values of 
people which help to determine the 
uses they make of their information 
are no valid concern of the educator. 
No one in his right mind would deny 
the importance of communicating 
relevant and accurate ideas and infor- 
mation to people who need them. But 
the contemporary crisis in human 
relations, if our commentators are 
right, has penetrated beneath the level 
of cognition and overt behavior into 
the inner areas of emotions, attitudes, 
and values. 


Guiding the Choices 


Inclusion of alienated persons and 
groups in a viable community life 
means that they must make choices 
among, and must integrate discrepant 
value orientations, as well as acquire 
“new” knowledge and more apt and 
effective behavioral skills. If choices 
among value alternatives and integra- 
tion of discrepant value orientations 
are to be in any sense a rational proc- 
ess, re-education in human relations 
must, at one and the same time, take 
responsibility for guiding the value 
choices and integrations of those 
learning as well as communicating 
more adequate information and more 
apt and effective skills. 

This can not and should not mean 
an imposition of some arbitrarily 
selected value orientation upon learn- 


- ers in areas of value conflict, personal 


or collective. Answers to our value 
quandaries are no more settled in 
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many areas of contemporary experi- 
ence than are answers to our knowl- 
edge and skill questions. What is 
needed is an experimental discipline 
of thought and judgment which 
extends to problems of valuation and 
goal determination as well as to ques- 
tions of fact and means. 

To fail to achieve such an extension 
of method is to leave adult education 
geared to the communication of more 
effective means toward goals and in 
the service of values which were ac- 
quired through early habituation in 
some fragment of a fragmented cul- 
ture and which remain unexamined in 
relation to alternative goals and values 
which others espouse, to changed’ and 
changing conditions of life, to changed 
and changing knowledge, and to 
changed and changing behavioral re- 
quirements. This way lie further 
deepening of the contemporary alien- 
ation and community disruption. 


A Degree of Objectivity 


Whatever else the acquisition and 
communication of such an inclusive 
discipline of judgment may require 
of adult educators, it does demand 
a degree of objectification of self and 
of our culture which moves educative 
efforts over the traditional lines of 
“education” into practices once re- 
served for “therapeutic” treatment of 
persons and groups radically alienated 
from the main streams of community 
life. But the requirement seems valid 
for adult education, which is com- 
mitted to the rational reduction of 
alienation in contemporary life. 

The title phrase, “re-education of 
adults in their human relationships,” 
has not been idly chosen. For the 


process must be one of re-education, 
not of education afresh. The adults 
we now teach have been learning how 
to deal with other human beings since 
their infancy. And many of the basic 
attitudes and strategies that determine 
the quality, character and limits of 
their relationships are deeply inbedded 
in their personality structures and 
function as parts of their system of 
security as “selves.” To ask adults 
even to consider alternatives to some 
of these attitudes and strategies is, 
therefore, deeply threatening. Yet 
effective change and re-education de- 
pends on helping learners to entertain 
alternatives with respect to deeply 
defended patterns of interpersonal 
relationships which, under confront- 
ing conditions, thwart effectiveness 
and growth. 


To Build Groups of Learners 


This emphasizes for adult educators 
the requirement that they learn to 
build groups of learners: groups that 
embody satisfying and secure patterns 
of relationship which contrast at points 
with patterns now held by learners. 
Only in this way can alternative ways 
of relating to authority figures, to 
peers and to subordinates, come alive 
for those who are seeking to learn 
new and better ways of relating 
which can be genuinely internalized 
and applied. 

This problem of re-education again 
emphasizes the requirement that adult 
educators acquire a high degree of 
objectivity toward themselves and 
their own cultural conditionings, as 
well as skill and motivation to invent 
and create conditions and methods 
which make possible rational dealing 
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with emotionally charged experiential 
content as an integral port of the 
teaching-learning process. 

The fragmentation in contemporary 
social practice and action extends also 
to the contemporary life of research 
and scholarship. The knowledges and 
the methods relevant to the rational 
resolution of contemporary conflicts 
are now scattered among many spe- 
cialized disciplines. Those who pro- 
fess these various disciplines are inde- 
pendently organized, achieve only 
fitful communication with each other, 
and engage not infrequently in unpro- 
ductive competition and conflict. A 
discipline of “human relations,” which 
is to become also a core discipline for 
adult education, must seek and find 
ways of achieving fuller community 
among men of research and scholar- 
ship as well as among men of action 
and practice. 


The Road to Participation 


The road to fuller community in 
either area of experience does not lie 
in leveling, destroying, or suppressing 
specialization and difference. These 
have functional values for the society 
as well as personal values for those 
who live in and by these specializa- 
tions. The road lies rather in the 
achievement by the “specialists” of 
some degree of common orientation 
toward the confronting problems of 
man in our society, of commitment 
to participation in the solution of these 
problems out of the resources of their 
specialties, and of some common disci- 
pline in evaluating relative import- 
ances and desirabilities in the use and 
application of knowledge in human 
affairs. Leadership in such achieve- 


ment belongs to adult educators who 
accept re-education of adults in human 
relations as a central and continuing 
concern. 


Strategies of Solution 


Specific educational strategies for 
the extension and re-enforcement of 
rationality and community in contem- 
porary life vary widely from locality 
to locality, from region to region, and 
from nation to nation. This is as it 
should be. People must face and diag- 
nose the particular conditions in which 
they find themselves, must invent and 
test plans and programs appropriate 
to the diagnosis, if they are to modify 
these effectively toward fuller ration- 
ality and community in choice and 
action. Canned programs, canned ma- 
terials, canned methods are suspect 
if movement toward a more organic 
order of life and mind is to be the 
goal of educational effort. 

Yet such specificity of strategies in 
creative programming, far from pre- 
cluding, actually demands common 
lines of “grand” strategy, in view of 
the world interdependence which has 
become a fact of contemporary ex- 
perience. 

1. Adult educators should seek to 
build groups with membership drawn 
from across major lines of social divi- 
sion in our society. Such groups must 
be built in a way to invest them with 
deep personal significance for their 
members in order that more inclusive, 
alternative bases of consensual valida- 
tion of ideas, values and beliefs be- 
come available to people from differ- 
ent social classes, different religions, 
different occupations, different spe- 
cializations, different nationalities and 
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different age groups. If people con-= 
tinue to validate their ideas and values 
consensually only against the modal 
opinions of their partial segment of 
society, barriers to communication are 
maintained and reenforced. The build- 
ing and development of personally 
significant learning, planning and 
action groups which bridge these bar- 
riers provides a force toward rational 
community in our segmented society. 


To Elicit Creative Thinking 

2. It is not enough that “cross- 
cultural” groups be built more widely 
than at present. It is important that 
these groups develop standards which 
elicit and reward creative thinking by 
individual members, which support 
positive evaluation of individual vari- 
ety in outlook as a resource, not a 
blemish, and which maintain a decent 
respect for members’ areas of privacy 
and specialization. 

The discipline that binds such 
groups together must be a rational 
discipline which permits an honest 
and secure facing of conflicting social 
“realities” and supports the weaving 
of a variety of discrepant outlooks and 
beliefs into significantly new syntheses 
of orientation and commitment. Such 
a discipline is a requirement for ma- 
ture functioning in a divided society 
which is at the same time pledged 
to the creative use of conflict. 

3. There is potentially available in 
contemporary culture a vast unused 
supply of tested and partly tested ideas 
and beliefs relevant to the rational 
reconstruction of our common life 
and, what is perhaps more important, 
a growing repertoire of refined and 
developed methods for validating ideas 


and beliefs. Research and scholarship 
are developed to a degree never before 
achieved. 

Many relevant ideas, tested through 
research and scholarship, are available 
for application and use in action and 
practice, if barriers to their effective 
communication and practical adapta- 
tion can be overcome. Moreover, 
methods for testing and validating 
ideas and beliefs, developed first in 
the university and the laboratory, can 
be adapted for use by practical men 
in constructing and validating the 
ideals, ideas and information needed in 
making their decisions and in ordering 
their lives. 


Bridging the Barriers 


Adult educators must find ways 
of bridging the barriers of speciali- 
zation which fragment research and 
scholarship and of creatively connect- 
ing scholarly and scientific resources 
of knowledge and methods on the 
one hand with the life of action and 
practice on the other, if rational com- 
munity is to be extended in our time. 

4. Traditionally, the main medium 
of social development for persons has 
been a local community which incor- 
porated the necessary variety of spe- 
cializations into a commonly perceived 
and accepted round of life. These 
communities tended to be static in 
their assumptions and patterns and 
violently resistant to changes induced 
by dissatisfied persons or groups with- 
in or by social movements and trends 
from the outside. 

These static communities have been 
shattered by forces stemming from 
industrialization, social mobility and 
intercultural mixing. It is doubtful if 
full sanity of functioning and devel- 
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opment can be effected by and for 
individuals without some social-psy- 
chological equivalent of “local” com- 
munity within the fabric of the larger 
society. Yet such “local” commun- 
ity will not develop “naturally” 
today. It must be planned and re- 
planned in relation to changing pat- 
terns of production, communication 
and social control. 

A major task of adult educators is to 
develop patterns of “local” commun- 
ity life, which are dynamic rather 
than static, ready for the consideration 


and validation of demands for change 
from within and from without rather 
than blindly resistant to such demands, 
and open rather than closed to cur- 
rents of thought and opinion moving 
in from the larger society on which 
the locality depends, especially to 
currents of thought stemming from 
centers of scholarship and research. 
Such are the grand lines of strategy 
for educators who have accepted the 
re-education of adults in human rela- 
tionships as a major demand upon 
their resources and their ingenuities. 


“Community animal” seems a better contemporary translation than the usual “political 
animal” for Aristotle’s zoon politikon. For the Greek polis, or city state, fulfilled far more 
than political, in the sense of governmental, functions for the classic Greek. The polis was 
a basic organizational unit of social and cultural life—an organization of the entire range 
of human needs and interests and of ways of meeting these—political, economic, artistic, 
intellectual and educational. Perhaps the last term ene the basic meaning for the Greeks. 
For it is in education and re-education that the continuity of human life and culture in- 
heres. “Community” conveys this inclusive meaning better for contemporaries than “political,” 
a term we have tended in modern times, however fortunately or unfortunately, to narrow 
and degrade. 
*Adventures of Ideas, Macmillan, 1933, p. 117. 
‘Behrendt, W. C., Modern Building, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937, p. 14, pp. 11 and 12, 
p. 15. 
‘The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
n.d., and The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945, passim. 
‘Benne, Kenneth D., A Conception of Authority, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University Bureau of Publications, 1943. Chapter V, passim. 
*I realize that the question with which this section is concerned, if it is to be seen in the 
round, needs to be placed in religious, in psychologcal-psychiatric, and in historical per- 
spectives, as well as in the settings, attempted all too inadequately here. Readers may wish 
to refer to the following three books as respectively “representative” of the several available 
treatments in these three neglected perspectives. 

Tillich, Paul The Courage to Be, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

Chisholm, G. Brock, The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace and Progress, reprinted from 
Psychiatry, Vol. 9, No. 1, February 1946. 

Hughes, H. Stuart, An Essay for Our Times, New York: Knopf, 1950. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION IN THE U. S. 


By Michael Millgate 


Prize-winning essay in the 1957 Broomfield Competition at the 
University of Michigan 


ee is not an expert’s analysis of 
workers’ education in the United 
States, simply an observer’s report. In 
the first section I have tried to say, 
briefly and factually, what I think 
I have found out about American 
workers’ education, and I wish to 
make it clear that this survey is, 
necessarily, based largely on published 
sources. 

I am especially indebted to the 
report on The Role of the University 
in Labor and Industrial Relations pre- 
pared for the University of Michigan 
by Professors Russell A. Smith and 
Meyer S. Ryder, and to Labor Edu- 
cation, the survey carried out by 
Joseph Mire on behalf of the Inter- 
University Labor Education Commit- 
tee (IULEC). 

The commentary which forms the 
second section of this paper is my 
own, and I am aware that here, as 
in the first section, I may well have 
given undue emphasis to those fea- 
tures of American workers’ education 
in which divergence from the British 
pattern is most marked. 

At the beginning of his book 
Universities and Unions in Workers’ 
Education, Jack Barbash defines work- 
ers’ education as “any planned educa- 
tional activity which a union under- 
takes; or an educational activity un- 
dertaken by any agency other than a 
union, where a major objective is to 
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build more effective union citizenship. 
. . . The difference between adult 
education generally and workers’ edu- 
cation is that adult education seeks to 
improve the individual as an individ- 
ual. Workers’ education consciously 
relates the student to his union. Not 
that workers’ education does not, in 
fact, reach the student as a person in 
his own right, but that is not its cen- 
tral focus.” 

This definition, which is in all 
essentials similar to the definitions 
given by Mire and by Smith and 
Ryder, immediately suggests that 
American workers’ education is both 
broader and narrower than its British 
counterpart: broader in that it regards 
a wider range of activities as educa- 
tional, narrower in that it is con- 
fined to specifically trade union edu- 
cation. 


Workers’ Education 


There is in the United States no 
body at all comparable to the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association as it is’ 
known in Britain, Sweden, Denmark 
and elsewhere. There are several vol- 
untary agencies working in the gen- 
eral area of workers’ education— 
among the most important are the 
American Labor Education Service, 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Catholic Labor Alliance 
and the Jewish Labor Committee— 
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but none of them run significant 
teaching programs of their own. For 
the most part they confine themselves 
to providing supplementary services 
(information, teaching materials, 
speakers) in special areas: the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, for 
example, is mainly concerned with 
international affairs, the Jewish Labor 
Committee with civil rights. 

At the present time there is (to the 
best of my knowledge) no provision 
of workers’ education, as such, by 
agencies of the Federal government, 
though from 1933 to 1943 the Work- 
ers’ Education Program of the Works’ 
Progress Administration (WPA), one 
of the New Deal agencies, was of 
great importance. 


Educational Appropriations 


Some state governments, however, 
do provide through their departments 
of vocational education and of public 
instruction classes in various subjects 
related directly or indirectly to 
workers’ education. And, as will be 
noted later, some states make specific 
appropriations for the workers’ edu- 
cation programs of their state uni- 
versities. 

The great bulk of workers’ educa- 
tion in the United States is carried 
on either by the unions themselves, 
individually or as members of regional 
organizations (usually state federa- 
tions and councils), or by universities 
working in cooperation with unions. 
Mire gives a list, which he recognizes 
to be incomplete, of 35 international 
unions and 27 state councils and fed- 
erations which were currently (Jan- 
uary 1956) offering their members 
an educational program of some kind. 
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About a year later the AFL-CIO 
education department reported that 
23 international unions had education 
directors, 31 had education directors 
with some other responsibility (usu- 
ally research), and 14 had research 
directors with some responsibility for 
education. There were also 26 state 
councils and federations with educa- 
tional representatives, most of them 
full-time. 

Although this still represents a 
sadly small proportion of the total 
number of international unions (there 
are 150 or so in the AFL-CIO and 
others are still independent), it is a 
considerable increase over previous 
figures. And the figures themselves 
could mislead: some of the most active 
educational programs are conducted 
by some of the biggest unions, and 
such programs often involve many 
people in full-time organizing and 
teaching roles. 

At the beginning of 1957 the United 
Automobile Workers (UAW) had, 
in addition to a large education de- 
partment at Solidarity House, 38 
education and citizenship representa- 
tives in the various regions. The In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union (ILGWU) maintains a national 
education department, a staff training 
institute, and between 20 and 30 full- 
time education directors in the main 
centers of the industry. 


The CWA Program 


It may be of some interest at this 
point to take a closer look at the 
program of one of the more active 
unions. The Communications Workers 
of America (CWA) has about 275,000 
members (this figure, like all the 
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CWA statistics quoted here, includes 
Canadian membership) and is the 
twelfth largest union in the AFL-CIO. 
The objectives of its education depart- 
ment are declared to be: “to promote 
general understanding of unionism 
and CWA’s policies and programs; 
and, more important, to stimulate 
membership loyalty to CWA, by 
helping members, stewards and local 
officers develop skills needed to make 
CWA more effective.” 


The education program itself falls 
into four principal parts: 

1. Two-day (occasionally three- 
day) “in-the-field” institutes, designed 
mainly for stewards and local officers. 
In the year April 1, 1956, to March 
31, 1957, the union held 241 such 
institutes, with a total attendance of 
3,099. University teachers took part 
in some of these, but most of the 
instruction was carried on by union 
staff people. The standard curriculum 
for the two-day institutes was: (a) 
CWA government and policies; (b) 
local problems (organizing, political 
action, conduct of union meetings; and 
(c) steward training and grievance 
handling. Where there was a third 
day it was devoted to contract 
analysis. During the year a new two- 
day institute program designed to 
train newly-elected officers was in- 
troduced. 


Summer Conferences 


2. Week-long conferences for local 
leaders. This is a summer school pro- 
gram, with schools held at the union’s 
center at Front Royal, Virginia, and 
at other centers—almost always uni- 
versities— throughout the country. 
Each school offers courses at three 


levels: basic, advanced, and _local- 
presidents-only. The content of these 
courses varies somewhat according to 
local needs, but all of them pay some 
attention to international affairs and 
other political and social issues as well 
as to the usual union topics. In 1956- 
57 there were 38 such conferences (13 
basic, 14 advanced, 11 local-presi- 
dents-only) with a total attendance 
of 664. 

3. Staff conferences. These were 
formerly week-long affairs held at 
Front Royal. More recently the 
union’s president, accompanied by 
other people from headquarters, has 
moved around the country during 
the fall holding conferences with the 
staffs of the various districts to dis- 
cuss current problems and policies of 
the international union. 


Program Emphasis 


4. Production of educational ma- 
terials (posters, pamphlets, teaching 
outlines) and distribution of these to 
local officers, stewards and members. 

A few union programs are more 
extensive than this; most are much 
less extensive; some place their pri- 
mary emphasis differently. But the 
CWA program indicates quite well 
what kinds of educational activity the 
unions are concerned with. First (and 
easily foremost), training for greater 
union efficiency and_ effectiveness. 
Second, increased understanding of 
society—local, national and interna- 
tional—and of the unions’ place in it 
(often this is frankly a political action 
program). Third (and a long way 
behind), development of the cultural 
and recreational interests of the indi- 
vidual unionist. This last mentioned 
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activity has not yet appeared on 
CWA programs: indeed, it has so far 
appeared on the programs of scarcely 
any unions. 


The ILGWU has long emphasized 
classes in handicrafts and in painting, 
sculpture, music and drama. The 
United Steelworkers of America 
(USA) has been adventurous enough 
to sponsor free concerts by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra and to 
offer at its summer schools workshops 
in reading, art, music and the mass 
media. 


The UAW, in company with many 
industrialists, is a sponsor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. But most 
union programs consist almost exclu- 
sively of union-building subjects, 
many of them highly specialized: 
among the most common are collec- 
tive bargaining, labor legislation, time 
and motion study, steward training, 
union organization, and health and 
pension plans. The only subjects of 
wider application to appear at all 
frequently are political issues, world 
affairs, and community relations. 


In the section of his survey devoted 
to the workers’ education activities of 
universities and colleges, Mire reports 
that “‘at least 15 universities are now 
maintaining all year round programs 
of classes, week end summer insti- 
tutes, conferences and workshops, 
planned with and for labor groups.” 


Three more universities appeared 
to be about to offer such programs and 
there were about 30 others offering 
some kind of part-time service. Again 
Mire is careful to insist that his sur- 
vey- is not exhaustive, and in the 
January-February 1957 issue of the 
UAW magazine “Ammunition” there 


is a list of universities and colleges 
carrying on labor education programs 
which includes eight institutions not 
mentioned by Mire (some of these 
had only begun their programs during 
the intervening year). Even so, this 
still represents a remarkably small pro- 
portion of total number of universities 
and colleges in the United States—a 
small proportion, even, of those which 
conduct some kind of extension pro- 
gram. 


Oldest Workers’ School 


Here again it seems useful to give 
a more detailed description of one 
particular program. The University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers was 
founded in 1925, and thus appears to 
be the oldest, as it is certainly one 
of the most active, of the university- 
provided workers’ education pro- 
grams. During the year 1956-57 a total 
of 48 extension classes was provided 
for local unions at various centers 
throughout Wisconsin. These classes, 
which usually met once a week for 
eight weeks, covered these subjects: 
steward training (13 classes), time 
study (nine classes), speech and par- 
liamentary procedure (five classes), 
labor legislation and labor problems 
(three classes each), job evaluation 
(two classes), and one class each of 
the following subjects—collective bar- 
gaining, economics of collective bar- 
gaining, labor problems and collective 
bargaining, advanced labor problems, 
time study problems, pensions, com- 
munity services, synthetic standards, 
automation and related problems, 
labor journalism, standard data, union 
administration and steward training, 
and legislative procedure. 
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The school also conducts one-day 
and week-end institutes and confer- 
ences in various centers and is host to 
several unions for a summer school 
program which in 1957 had a total 
attendance of 766. The subjects 
taught on these occasions coincide 
very nearly with those taught in the 
extension Classes, though there is some- 
times greater emphasis on interna- 
tional affairs and current political 
questions. 

During this last year the school held 
institutes on subjects of a broad civic 
nature, but there were no classes in 
cultural subjects during the period. 
In Universities and Unions in Work- 
ers’ Education, Barbash describes the 
pilot projects which the school car- 
ried out as a participant in the ex- 
perimental workers’ education pro- 
gram of the IULEC a few years back: 
these projects were concerned with 
one-day and two-day institutes in in- 
ternational affairs, community par- 
ticipation, and economic understand- 
ing and with programs for women 
trade unionists and the wives of 
unionists. 


Similar Subjects 


Other universities may organize and 
administer their programs differently 
from Wisconsin, but the range of sub- 
jects taught is generally much the 
same. Some universities (e.g., Cornell 
and Pennsylvania State) have taken 
a special interest in trying to meet 
the shortage of skilled teachers which 
is one of the pressing problems of 
American workers’ education at the 
present time. 

Others, especially denominational 
colleges, have emphasized the en- 


couragement of better labor-manage- 
ment relations and promoted classes 
in such subjects as labor’s rights and 
responsibilities and the ethics of labor- 
management relations. 

At the moment only the Trade 
Union Program of Harvard Univer- 
sity offers to unionists long-term edu- 
cational facilities at the university 
level (though the ILGWU, as al- 
ready noted, has its own residential 
training center, and the UAW is 
soon to open one). There is, however, 
much talk of the need for residential 
workers’ education—Walter Reuther, 
for example, in his presidential report 
to the 1957 UAW national conven- 
tion, called for the establishment of a 
labor university—and Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago, long active in work- 
ers’ education, seems hopeful of mov- 
ing into this field. 


Lack of Finances 


One of the principal problems in- 
volved, is that of finding sufficient 
funds to maintain a year-round resi- 
dential program. Indeed, workers’ 
education in the United States has al- 
ways been handicapped by the inade- 
quacy and unreliability of its financial 
support. This is a complex question, 
and I am not competent to deal with 
it in detail. 

The broad pattern of workers’ edu- 
cation finance, however, seems to be 
that the programs which unions pro- 
vide for their own members are fi- 
nanced out of union funds. Regional 
programs are often paid for by setting 
aside for educational purposes a cer- 
tain proportion of the per capita levy 
on member locals. A university pro- 
viding a_ class for a union will 
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sometimes do so without charge. 
More frequently the union has to 
pay all or part of the cost. 


Apart from those receiving income 
in this way, university workers’ edu- 
cation programs are normally fi- 
nanced in the same way as the work 
of other university departments—and 
this will depend primarily on wheth- 
er the particular university is a state 
institution or a private one. 

It should be noted that there are 
a number of state universities (in 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Illinois, and elsewhere) which receive 
a specific legislative appropriation for 
workers’ education, or, at least, for 
institutes of industrial relations which 
include workers’ education as an in- 
tegral part of their work. 


Occasionally supplemental grants 
from outside sources, especially edu- 
cational foundations, may be forth- 
coming: the IULEC experimental 
program which Barbash described, for 
example, was financed by a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 
Mire reports that a few school dis- 
tricts and states are subsidizing work- 
ers’ education in one form or another 


and suggests that others might be in-’ 


duced to do so. 

The pre-war WPA Workers’ Edu- 
cation Program has already been men- 
tioned, but more recent attempts to 
secure federal aid for workers’ edu- 
cation have so far failed—and in the 
present political climate will probably 
continue to fail. 


Teaching Methods 


Perhaps a brief note should be 
added on the teaching methods and 
materials used in American workers’ 


education. One often hears it said 
that the lecture is an “outmoded edu- 
cational technique”; nevertheless, the 
lecture-and-discussion pattern is still 
very frequently followed. Much use 
is also made, however, of audio-visual 
aids and of such techniques as ques- 
tion games, buzz sessions, case-studies 
and role playing. 

It is significant that the UAW’s 
“Ammunition” took up five pages of 
its special union building issue (Jan- 
uary-February 1957) with a discus- 
sion of the educational theories of 
John Dewey: “John Dewey says you 
find out how things work by work- 
ing at them.” 


‘Mock Congress” 


In recent years the UAW has or- 
ganized its summer schools along the 
lines of a “Mock Congress.” Par- 
ticipants are divided up (arbitrarily) 
into committees and each committee 
studies a special topic on which it re- 
ports to the full “Congress” at the end 
of the week. The materials used in- 
clude films, tape-recordings, tran- 
scripts of speeches, press-releases, 
pamphlets issued by opposing sides, 
reprints of magazine articles, and so 
on. The purpose, clearly, is to lend 
an air of immediacy and realism to 
the discussions by presenting students 
with the raw materials of political and 
social issues. 

Discussion leaders are not univer- 
sity tutors, as they might be in Britain, 
but union people who have been sup- 
plied with a carefully prepared “Dis- 
cussion Leader’s Outline and Notes” 
which, it is hoped, will carry them 
safely through the week. A typical 
UAW summer school workshop for 
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training local leaders to teach stew- 
ards’ classes consisted almost entirely 
of watching and discussing films and 
learning about various kinds of role 


playing. 


COMMENTARY 


In his recent book The Organiza- 
tion Man, William H. Whyte ob- 
serves that men majoring in business 
and commerce have now become the 
largest single group of undergrad- 
uates in American universities and 
that most business courses these days 
have little or no liberal or humanities 
content. 

Substituted for disciplines have 
been the teaching of skills and tech- 
niques—personnel management, or- 
ganization and control, business com- 
munications, and so on. These de- 
velopments have their good as well 
as their bad points, no doubt, but 
there does seem to be a necessary dis- 
tinction between education and train- 
ing which has been somewhat lost 
sight of. The same appears to be true 
of American workers’ education: it 
is called education, but most of it is 
really training in certain relevant, and 
often highly specialized, skills and 
techniques. 

In both union and university pro- 
grams the emphasis is on the so- 
called “bread-and-butter” subjects, 
such as collective bargaining, steward 
training, time and motion study. No 
one questions that these subjects are 
of vital importance to the trade union 
movement, but in England, for ex- 
ample, it would be a matter of debate 
whether they were subjects with 
which a university might properly 
concern itself. 


In the United States there is less 
uncertainty on this point: in their ex- 
cellent report for the University of 
Michigan, “The Role of the Univer- 
sity in Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions,” Professors Russell A. Smith 
and Meyer S. Ryder conclude that 
“It is clear that this University, like 
others, accepts in practice and in prin- 
ciple the thesis that adult education 
programs may appropriately be de- 
signed to serve the special needs of 
homogenous groups.” The objections 
often come from those who are much 
quicker to see the relevance of this 
thesis to the needs of management 
than to the needs of labor. 


Arguing specifically for the inclu- 
sion of “bread-and-butter” or “union- 
building” subjects in university pro- 
grams, Smith and Ryder observe: “It 
is of the utmost importance that 
people working in industry, whether 
as executives, prospective executives, 
or rank and file, be encouraged to 
increase their general knowledge of 
their own vocational relation to labor- 


management problems, or in relation: 


to the unique problems of manage- 
ment and of unions, for out of knowl- 
edge and skill come understanding 
and the ability to think and act in- 
telligently and constructively.” 
This, to an Englishman, suggests a 
skillful confusion of the issue: knowl- 
edge and skills, thought and action, 
are surely, from the educator’s point 
of view, very different things. Per- 
haps in England there is too rigid a 
separation of technical and liberal 
education (it is a criticism visiting 
American educators often make), but 
there seems to be in America too 
much confusion of the two. One won- 
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ders sometimes how much real edu- 
cation, how much liberation of the 
mind, really does result from these 
programs, whether of union or of 
university. 

Occasionally, as in some other areas 
of American education, there is more 
than a slight suggestion of indoctrina- 
tion. Union leaders, however ear- 
nestly they may seek the welfare of 
the union and its members, are not 
always especially anxious to encour- 
age critical thinking among local 
leaders or the rank and file. More 
often they want to make sure that of- 
ficial union policies are widely known 
and supported, and that union loyalty 
is strengthened. 

Many union education departments 
spend a good deal of time and energy 
in making sure that union members 
continue to distrust the bosses suf- 
ficiently, for as workers become more 
and more middle-class in their stand- 
ard of living and in their outlook it 
isn’t always easy to keep them union- 
minded. 

The problem is a real one, and the 
unions’ response to it is wholly un- 
derstandable. Nevertheless the old 
question of objectivity arises, and 
there is a danger here which the uni- 
versities, in particular, need to be 
aware of. The argument used to jus- 
tify full university participation in 
union education is deceptively simple: 
“In a democratic society such as ours 
strong unions are a good and neces- 
sary thing. Therefore, whatever we 
can do to help strengthen the unions 
must be good.” There is surely a fal- 
lacy here of the kind that liberal 
minds are especially susceptible to. 


Of course those who teach unionists 
must believe in the value of unions 


and be sympathetic with their broad 


aims, but the craft of teaching, es- 
pecially of university teaching, has its 
rules and standards too—among them 
the attempt to maintain objectivity— 
and these should not be ignored, not 
even in the interest of getting along 
with the unions. 

We are here in the general area of 
what many people would consider to 
be another fallacy: the common 
American habit of justifying one’s 
educational theories and practices in 
terms of one’s own conception of 
what is socially desirable. 

It is almost universally accepted 
that the primary aim of education is 
the betterment of society. But—quite 
apart from the difficulty of agreeing 
on what is and is not social better- 
ment—is the social criterion always 


the right one? 


What Workers Want 


In Chapter IV of Labor Education, 
the survey he carried out on behalf 
of the Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee, Joseph Mire gives a 
very thorough analysis of the educa- 
tional needs of American workers, but 
observes: “The catalog lists the needs 
of workers as labor educators see 
them. It does not necessarily, and in 
fact cannot, express what workers 
themselves want. A study in which 
workers define their own educational 
needs, besides requiring question- 
naires and extensive interviews, would 
have produced less satisfactory re- 
sults, since part of the problem is that 
most workers apparently fail to see 
the need for playing a full part in the 
life of the union and the community.” 


One sees what Mire means, but it 
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is difficult to be altogether happy 
about it. One of the besetting sins of 
American workers’ education, espe- 
cially where the universities are con- 
cerned, is that more time sometimes 
seems to be spent in survey and eval- 
uation than in actual teaching—yet 
here, apparently, a quite basic piece 
of investigation is still to be done. 
Mire is almost certainly right in think- 
ing that the results of such a study 
would not be at all satisfactory; 
nevertheless, this is surely where one 
has to start from—the individual 
worker. 


Or is it? Many workers’ education 
programs seem to have grown from 
the top downwards instead of from 
the bottom upwards. The union 
leadership, with or without the co- 
operation of university administra- 
tors, decides what subjects it would 
be desirable to teach—from a union 
or a general social standpoint. Then 
a program is drawn up and launched, 
and the final step is the attempt to 
sell it to the workers themselves. (I 
realize that in many unions people 
are elected or appointed to take part 
in courses, while there are a few that 
have made certain basic courses com- 
pulsory for new members or for 
newly-appointed officers.) 


Of course there must be some ele- 
ment of promotion about all adult 
education programs: the spontaneous 
yet solidly-supported request for edu- 
cation is a very rare thing. And it can 
be predicted that subjects closely re- 
lated to the worker’s own experiences 
are likely to be most appealing to him. 
But the worker’s experiences are not 
confined to the shop: generally he has 
some outside recreational, political or 
even cultural interests, and sometimes 


these are of quite a serious nature. It 
would seem worthwhile to find out 
whether any workers have educa- 
tional ambitions along these lines. 


Missing an Opportunity 


It may be that American workers’ 
education is missing an opportunity 
to do work which would not only be 
of personal and genuinely educational 
value to the individual, but which 
would surely be socially desirable also, 
and which might well contribute, a 
little indirectly but none-the-less 
surely, to the strengthening of the 
union. 

The idea might not be especially at- 
tractive to union leaders at first, but 
it is surely something which the uni- 
versities, with their boasted concern 
for the humanities and liberal studies, 


ought at least to be experimenting 
with. But we have already seen that, 
at the moment, union and university 
programs are alike in being almost 
barren of courses of this nature. 


It is often objected that such sub- 
jects—literature, music, art, history, 
philosophy, political science, psychol- 
ogy—are not relevant to the pur- 
poses of trade union education: but, 
as a university teacher in Britain has 
written of trade union education 
there, the weakness of this argument 
is that “it requires the tutor to dem- 
onstrate in advance that the subject 
recommended for study is going to 
be relevant. But this kind of demon- 
stration can never be given in ad- 
vance. This is the practical point of 
the truism that the apparently useless 
subjects are the most practical in the 
long run, provided the student is stim- 
ulated to work hard by a genuine 
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interest in the subject for its own sake 
.... The only help the tutor can give 
the student is to lead him as quickly 
as possible to that particular branch 
of study which rouses his interest and 
elicits his special aptitudes. That is 
the only kind of relevance which is 
educationally relevant.” 


Liberal Education 


It is taken for granted in Britain 
that trade union education should not 
be confined to specifically trade union 
subjects (though in practice there 
are comparatively few trade union 
courses that venture outside the gen- 
eral area of social studies). 

It seems to me that this idea must 
gain acceptance in the United States, 
too, if the increased leisure unions 
are fighting for and winning is to be 
put to any worthwhile use; if union 
leadership at all levels is to meet with 
management in an atmosphere of full 
equality; and if the idea of a labor 
university is to become a worthwhile 
reality. 

No doubt these ideas will be con- 
sidered totally unrealistic, and it is 
certainly true that at the present time, 
with American unions so much on 
the defensive politically, it is unlikely 
that the union leadership would be 
prepared to embark on new ventures 
of this kind, even if it could be per- 
suaded of their usefulness. 

On the other hand, few things 
could be better for union public re- 
lations than the introduction of such 
a cultural program, with emphasis on 
social studies, literature and the arts. 

I see the courses as non-credit, quite 
short at first, conducted by a univer- 
sity or a school district, but spon- 


sored by a union or by an area or- 
ganization of the AFL-CIO and pos- 
sibly open to other members of the 
community (in which case represent- 
atives of the community might be in- 
vited to serve with representatives 
of the union and of the university on 
a coordinating committee). 


A sincere effort by the unions to 
make a success of such a program 
would have a considerable effect upon 
those opinion-forming groups in the 
community who are at the moment 
most inclined to be critical of the 
unions and of unionism. The ILGWU 
has certainly gained much prestige 
in non-union circles through its ef- 
forts in cultural and recreational edu- 
cation—and the whole venture would 
be, at the very least, a good exercise 
in community relations. 


But in making suggestions of this 
kind it is essential not to forget or 
underestimate the great difficulties 
with which American workers’ edu- 
cation is faced—difficulties which are 
often quite outside the experience of 
workers’ education movements in 
Britain and other European countries. 


The position of the unions them- 
selves is by no means fully assured as 
yet. Visiting Solidarity House, it is 
sometimes difficult to remember that 
scarcely 20 years ago the UAW was 
still fighting for its very existence; 
but one must always remember that 
fact, along with such other facts as 
that so major a union as the CWA 
is only 11 years old, that in whole 
areas of the nation unions are still al- 
most unknown, that there are still 
more unorganized workers than there 
are organized, and that the whole 
labor movement is still exposed to at- 
tacks of a violence and a virulence 
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that British unions have not experi- 
enced for many, many years. 


There are also the great social prob- 
lems facing the nation as a whole; 
the race issue, for example (an area 
in which the unions have made per- 
haps greater contributions to progress 
than any other group), and the prob- 
lem of immigrants who do not speak 
English. 

American unions have on the one 
hand the extraordinarily difficult 
problem of combatting cases of inter- 
nal corruption, while on the other 
they lack the channel of expression 


and action and the instrument of po- 


litical power which British unions 
possess through their domination of 
the Labour Party. 

All these things help to explain why 
it is that workers’ education in the 
United States is, frankly, operating at 
a generally lower level than workers’ 
education in Britain: there is nothing 
in the United States to compare, for 
example, with the residential uni- 
versity education offered to unionists 
by Ruskin College, Oxford, or with 
the British three-year Tutorial Class- 
es, which union members have long 
participated in as individuals and some 
of which are now being provided 
specifically for trade union groups. 

It also becomes easy to understand 
why the emphasis in America is still 
very strongly on organizing and on 
unionizing the organized: the em- 
phasis has to be there, say the union 
leaders, because American unions, un- 
like those in most parts of Europe, 
are still in the stage of growth and 
formation. 

It seems relevant to notice, too, that 
American unions, partly for historical 
and organizational reasons, partly be- 


cause of the nature of the American 
economy, need far more people 
skilled in the techniques of collective 
bargaining and contract negotiation 
than do most British unions. In Brit- 
ain bargaining tends to be at the na- 
tional rather than che local level; in 
America the reverse is still true—even 
though one big labor-management 
agreement may set the pattern for that 
industry throughout the country. ‘ 


The Same Educational Aims 


One must remember, too, that it is 
not at all certain that workers’ edu- 
cation in Britain and America has 
had even the same ultimate, let alone 
immediate, aims in view. It is some- 
times said that the differences in the 
development of workers’ education 
in the two countries have had a good 
deal to do with the differences be- 
tween their working-class movements. 
The British working-class movement 
has always been socialist, seeking 
(though not by revolutionary means) 
revolutionary changes in the social 
and economic structure. In America 
the unions have gone out of their way 
to deny any interest whatsoever in a 
reconstruction of society. 

At the time of the depression, how- 
ever, there was a fierce, if limited, up- 
surge of radical sentiment, and this in- 
spired, among other things, some of 
the early experiments in workers’ edu- 
cation. These, interestingly enough, 
embraced a broad curriculum very 
much on the English model: eco- 
nomics, the social sciences, literature, 
even foreign languages—the kind of 
fundamental education, in fact, with 
which the leaders of the British work- 
ing-class were preparing for funda- 
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mental social change. It seems at least 
arguable that there is a close connec- 
tion between the disappearance of 
American radicalism and the disap- 
pearance of the broad curriculum in 
American workers’ education. 

Not everyone would agree that 
British workers’ education is superior. 


Many American educators feel that. 


British workers’ education is seriously 
at fault in failing to provide the kind 
of basic courses in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, public speaking, and commu- 
nications skills which are so common 
in the programs of American unions. 


The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion’s Working Party Report on 
Trade Union Education quotes some 
comments from a report submitted 
by an American observer: “I suspect 
that one of the reasons why British 
workers’ education has failed to do 
what it could have done in the field 
of trade union education is that the 
W.E.A. feels that the best kind of 
education is the kind offered by the 
institutions of higher learning. Be- 
cause of this it failed to develop the 
kind of educational programs which 
unions need to fulfill their purposes.” 
He ends by suggesting that the gaps 
in British workers’ education broadly 
correspond to some of the forms of 
education which have been most suc- 
cessfully developed in America. 


This is a comment which the 
workers’ education movement in Brit- 
ain would do well to ponder: indeed, 
one of the liveliest controversies in 
that movement at present is precisely 
over the question of how far workers’ 
education can move in the direction 
of teaching basic skills and specifically 
trade union topics without too greatly 
compromising its tradition of pro- 


viding liberal education of sound aca- 
demic standard. 

One is always too easily disturbed 
by the unfamiliar, too ready to criti- 
cise when things are not done as one 
is accustomed to seeing them done. 
Let me say quite plainly, then, that 
the American workers’ education 
movement seems to me to be doing 
a great deal of excellent and very 
necessary work in the face of great 
difficulties. My criticisms of this work 
may be simply the effect of the edu- 
cational prejudices which my experi- 
ence of British workers’ education 
has given me, but at least they are 
constructive in intent, if not in fact. 
For I take it that no one will deny 
that there are serious deficiencies in 
American—as in British—workers’ ed- 
ucation. 


Education First 


My own view is that, although the 
unions themselves are at fault in tak- 
ing so narrow a view of education, a 
larger share of the blame for these 
deficiencies must go to the universities. 
One expects a union to put its con- 
ception of union welfare first, but 
one expects the universities to put 
education first, and this they have not. 
always done. They do not seem to 
have made much of an attempt to 
promote studies of a more liberal 
nature, and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, they have made no attempt at 
all to reach the unorganized worker. 

Only a very small number of uni- 
versities have shown any interest in 
the work at all, and many of these 
seem to have been tempted into it 
only by the prospect of foundation 
grants. Often the work has been only 
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half-heartedly supported or inade- 
quately or only sporadically financed. 


Part of the trouble is that too many 
universities are now thoroughly busi- 
ness-oriented. Business majors form 
by far the largest group of their stu- 
dents, business organizations provide, 
in many cases, a very large proportion 
of their funds. There is plenty of 
money available for teaching and re- 
search in business fields, and nobody 
questions that this is a right and 
proper function of a university. 

With the notable exception of the 
Fund for Adult Education, there is 
little financial support for similar 
work in the trade union field—and, 
even today, more influential voices are 
likely to be raised in criticisms of such 
work than in praise of it. Segments 
of the automotive industry may have 
been largely instrumental in bringing 
about the downfall of the University 
of Michigan’s first workers’ education 
program. 

The atmosphere has changed some- 
what for the better since then, but 
it may or may not be significant that, 
when the University recently decided 
to reenter the field, it established— 
jointly with Wayne State University 
—an Institute of Labor and Manage- 
ment Relations instead of the ex- 
clusively labor education _ service 
which the unions would have pre- 
ferred, and in spite of the fact that 
the needs of management appear to 
have been well catered to already. 
The traditional union suspicion of the 
universities has long complicated the 
problems of union-university coopera- 
tion: one sometimes feels that the 
universities might have done more to 
‘help dispel that suspicion. 


What of the future? In the intro- 
duction to the Report on the UNES- 
CO La Breviere Seminar on Workers’ 
Education, 1952, we read: “The 
American participants made it clear 
that the recent and rapid growth of 
the trade unions and their still pre- 
carious position in relation to Ameri- 
can society render it necessary to 
concentrate their immediate efforts 
largely on education for trade union 
service. At the same time they recog- 
nized that this situation may well 
change as their immense problems of 
assimilating a vast number of new 
recruits give place to conditions more 
nearly comparable with those which 
exist in Great Britain and in Scandi- 
navia.” 

It may well be that as time goes 
on American workers’ education will 
penetrate much more widely and 
deeply than at present and its pro- 
grams will grow broader and more 
liberal. I am encouraged to be opti- 
mistic both by what I have seen of 
American workers’ education in ac- 
tion—the teaching distinguished by 
clarity and sincerity of presentation, 
if not always by depth of content; the 
discussions lively and forthright, if 
sometimes a little haphazard and naive 
—and, even more, by the high quality 
of the teachers and organizers I have 
met. 

With their high ideals, great energy 
and genuine ability, they are a small 
but dedicated and influential group 
doing remarkable work in what are 
often unpromising situations: it is 
sad that they do not always get from 
their union or university employers 
the kind of encouragement and sup- 
port they both need and deserve. 
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TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By Lawrence C. Little 


Director of Courses in Religious Education, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


N° ONE individual today can rea- 
sonakly be expected to present 
adequately “the philosophy of Chris- 
tian education of adults.” The prob- 
lem is so complex that anyone who 
thinks he can must be suspected of 
ignorance or of sheer presumption. 
The purpose of the writer is much 
more modest. He will attempt to 
indicate what he regards as some of 
the essential elements, offer the out- 
lines of a philosophy which may be 
accepted as a basis for study, and sug- 
gest some procedures by which prog- 
ress toward a more adequate state- 
ment may possibly be achieved. 

The entire field of educational phi- 
losophy is in ferment today as perhaps 
never before in the history of educa- 
tion. Catastrophic changes in Ameri- 
can society and in the whole world 
situation are making new demands 


_upon education. The schools are 


being made the scapegoat for an ob- 
vious breakdown in character and 
morality. The geometric acceleration 
of physical power in recent years 
through advances in science and 
technology reveals the pitiful inade- 
quacy of our mechanisms of social 
control. 

Rapidly accumulating bodies of 
data bearing upon the nature of per- 
sonality and the conditions which 
affect its development suggest the 
poverty of previous conceptions of 
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human nature. Recent discoveries in 
nuclear physics, the imminent possi- 
bility of intercontinental warfare and 
the ineptitude of current international 
politics raise the most serious questions 
regarding the future of civilization 
unless we can find something in which 
to place our hopes that is more de- 
pendable than “other-directed” and 
“organization man.” 

In educational circles everywhere 
there is an increasing recognition that 
we need to re-examine our funda- 
mental presuppositions regarding man 
and his place in the cosmos, determine 
with greater clarity our educational 
aims and objectives, and reassess our 
resources and procedures in the light 
of our accepted purposes. Christian 
education shares this universal con- 
cern. 

Statements of educational philoso- 
phy vary widely in content because 
of differences in the viewpoints of 
their authors and in the conditions and 
problems selected for consideration. 
The list of topics to be treated must 
be highly restricted, since it is impos- 
sible to deal with all aspects of educa- 
tion in any one discussion. The pres- 
ent paper will be limited to a few 
problems which seem basic in any 
attempted statement of a philosophy 
of Christian education. 


Christian education is the effort to 
enable persons to become faithful 
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members of the family of God, ex- 
pressing in all their relationships the 
attitudes and way of life exemplified 
by Jesus of Nazareth. It takes place 
within the context of groups com- 
posed of Christians of varying degrees 
of maturity, all of whom are seeking 
to deepen their understanding of the 
meaning and possibilities of human 
life and to find ways of realizing its 
highest potentialities as seen in the 
perspective from which Jesus viewed 
it. Christian education is distinguish- 
able from other types of education 
by its implicit faith in the validity 
of Jesus’ outlook and its attempts to 
implement this outlook in the proc- 
esses of education. 

A philosophy of Christian education 
must be more than a re-statement of 
Jesus’ teachings in their original form. 
We must take Him “seriously but not 
literally.” Across the centuries, the 
followers of Jesus have attempted to 
interpret His message in the light of 
their own understanding of its mean- 
ing with reference to the conditions 
and needs of their own times. It is 
necessary for Christians to make such 
efforts today. A philosophy of Chris- 
tian education, then, must somehow 
combine the basic outlook of Jesus 
with the best knowledge and under- 
standing of Christians today. 

The chief source of information 
about Jesus is in the Bible, which con- 
sists of two parts, distinctive but 
clearly related: the Old Testament, a 
collection of writings embodying the 
best of ancient Jewish thought and 
tradition; and the New Testament, 
which depicts Jesus’ reaction to the 
Judaism of His day and the impact 
of His personality and teachings upon 
His contemporaries. 


It is difficult for us to understand 
the Bible today because it deals with 
a world quite different from the one 
we know. Its writers hold views of 
nature and of the forces which actuate 
human behavior that seem very 
strange to us. So the “quest for the 
historical Jesus” is not enough. Mod- 
ern scholarship has aided us enor- 
mously here. With some confidence 
we can now distinguish between his- 
torical fact and interpretation. We 
can understand what Jesus’ basic be- 
liefs and convictions were and so 
can associate them with our own 
conceptions of the physical world and 
of human nature. But we can learn 
still more as the results of Biblical 
research are better coordinated with 
the findings of history, archeology and 
anthropology. 


Human Personality 


The theory of human nature em- 
bodied in a philosophy of Christian 
education should combine Jesus’ esti- 
mate of man with the best knowledge 
and understanding available from 
other sources. But the theory which 
underlies much of the current litera- 
ture in Christian education is in serious 
need of reformation because it does 
not meet this test. It is based upon 
selected passages from Scripture, to 
the neglect of other equally relevant 
passages, and it fails to take into ac- 
count information and insights gained 
from investigation and research in 
other fields. 

The inadequacy of current theories 
of human nature arises primarily out 
of a lack of communication between 
theology and psychology. Theologians 
have been content to reassert ancient 
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concepts on the authority of Christian 
tradition, whereas psychologists have 
been impatient with theological dog- 
matism and have tried to build their 
theories upon empirical data. Thus 
there has been little interchange be- 
tween the two disciplines. 

It is understandable that the theol- 
ogy of the recent past should react 
against an overly optimistic view of 
man which pervaded much of the 
thinking of the early part of the twen- 
tieth century. Man is not a paragon of 
virtue whose progress toward perfec- 
tion can be guaranteed by the im- 
provement of material conditions and 
the extension of educational opportun- 
ity. An accurate reading of history 
and a recognition of the devious ways 
in which human beings have been led 
astray should have taught us that. But 
if we are to be “realistic,” the picture 
must not be distorted from the other 
side. 

Man is not by nature a diabolical 
creature who must inevitably be 
damned unless a capricious God ex- 
tends an arbitrary proffer of redemp- 
tion. An obsession with the fact of 
sin may be quite as damaging as belief 
in the inevitability of progress. The 
possibilities of both sin and righteous- 
ness, we may believe, are woven deep 
into the very fabric of human nature. 
And a proper understanding of man 
must await deeper insights into the 
forces and conditions which lead to 
the ascendancy of one over the other. 

Contributions of great potential 
value toward an understanding of 
human nature have been made in re- 
cent years by specialists in the social 
sciences. The accumulation of data 
from their investigations has been 
so rapid and so vast that no complete 


synthesis is now possible. There is a 
variety of theories of personality, ex- 
hibiting certain general trends, but 
also manifesting tremendous com- 
plexity and diversity. All of those 
should be subjected to continuing 
study and experimental testing. But 
some results seem dependable, and 
these should be carefully taken into 
account by those who are concerned 
about gaining deeper insights into 
human nature. 


Factors in Behavior 


It seems clear, for example, that the 
human organism is a striving, dynamic, 
purposive entity which seeks to main- 
tain selfhood in the midst of many 
conflicting influences, some of which 
reward and others punish its efforts. 
Behavior is apparently deeply affected 
by previous experiences of reward 
and punishment. The elements of 
behavior cannot be fully understood 
atomistically, or in isolation from one 
another. They must be considered 
as parts of the functioning of the 
“whole” individual, vis-a-vis the vari- 
ous groups with which he is associated. 

Behavior must always be judged in 
terms of its sociocultural context. 
Standards of conduct are influenced 
much more by socio-economic status 
and by the behavior of associates than 
by the formal teaching of precepts. 
Hereditary factors may be partly 
determinative, but personality is 
largely acquired through learning— 
through interaction with other people. 
Significant for an understanding of 
behavior are events in early childhood, 
memberships in social groups, and the 
roles one is expected to play. 

The subjective frame of reference 
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(the situation as perceived by the 
individual) is much more important 
than objective reality as noted by an 
observer. Integrity of character is best 
maintained when the individual has 
accepted a supreme goal to which all 
lesser loyalties may be subordinated 
and toward which all his energies may 
be directed. All of these findings have 
implications of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the philosophy of Christian 
education. 


Practically all students of person- 
ality are agreed that no adequate 
understanding of so mysterious and 
complex a reality can possibly come 
from limiting investigation to a single 
discipline, but that it requires the 
patient collaboration and continuing 
communication of specialists in many 
fields. Surely we who approach it 
from the standpoint of Christian edu- 
cation should no longer be satisfied 
with explanations in terms of a single 
metaphysical principle. Theologians 
should join hands with anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists and sociologists. 
We must all pursue the quest for 
deeper understanding, welcoming in- 
sights from whatever source they may 
come. 


Learned with Effort 


The Christian way of life is learned 
—it is not automatic nor is it achieved 
without effort. The limitations of this 
article make impossible a discussion of 
theories of learning. But if Christian 
education is to succeed in its effort 
to enable persons, to become faithful 
members of the family of God, some 
understanding of the conditions which 
stimulate Christian growth is required. 

It should be recognized that all 


persons as children of God are mem- 
bers of His family, but not all are 
faithful members. Each _ individual 
must be dealt with in terms of his 
own relationships and needs. A vast 
number have never come to confess 
membership or to recognize its obli- 
gations. A great many have broken 
the relations which constitute true 
membership. Others who acknowl- 
edge membership have only the 
faintest notion of what this involves. 
And all are under the requirement of 
continuing growth. 

Faithful members of the family will 
perceive that everyone is to be ac- 
cepted in respect and love because 
each is a subject of the infinite love of 
God. In a climate of understanding 
and accepting love, self-acceptance 
becomes a possibility. In such a cli- 
mate no one needs to be afraid of 
being himself or to pretend to others 
that he is something he is not. Ac- 
ceptance of self and of others, rooted 
in the experience of being accepted by 
God and by others, is a prime con- 
dition of Christian growth. 

Self-acceptance, however, is never 
to be identified with complacency 
and self-righteousness. Acceptance of 
the actual self must always be associ- 
ated with desire and effort to realize 
all the possibilities of the potential 
self. As Paul so aptly put it, the Chris- 
tian must “press on toward the goal 
for the prize of the upward call of 
God in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 3:14) 

He must never be satisfied with 
anything short of the ideal self, the 
self which God would make of each 
individual if He fully had His way. 
And the Christian accepts others in 
terms of what they too may become. 
Faithful members of the family of 
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God are ever seeking to assist all 
members to realize their highest po- 
tentialities, since that is what God 
intends for all. 

Christian education is not some- 
thing that takes place in a vacuum. 
It is concerned with given individuals, 
members of specific groups, who live 
in the midst of their own peculiar 
circumstances within a _ particular 
period of time. Hence Christian edu- 
cation must always take into account 
the cultural situation in which it 
seems to function. What shall we 
say about its relation to the culture 
of our own day with its strange 
contrasts and conflicts? 

Americans possess lavish wealth 
while millions in other parts of the 
world are starving. We have means 
of instantaneous world-wide commun- 
ication; everybody has radio and tele- 
vision, but we fill the air waves with 
twaddle. Mechanical slaves do most 
of our work, but we have little capac- 
ity for the constructive use of leisure 
time. We progressively conquer dis- 
ease and lengthen the life span, but 
we don’t know what to do with the 
increasing population of “senior citi- 
zens.” 

Church membership and attendance 
are on the upswing, but so also are 
crime and delinquency. We have 
productive capacities that could en- 
able us to supply all peoples of the 
world with the basic necessities for 
healthful living, but we use these 
capacities in developing deadlier in- 
struments of destruction. We devote 
billions to armaments, and give penu- 
rious support to education. We put 
forth feverish efforts to conquer 
outer space, but we become panicky 
and hysterical when our “enemy” gets 


there first. We have the organiza- 
tional structure for a world society, 
but we cannot overcome the tragedy 
of a continuing cold war. 


Loss of Confidence 


Communism, which we hold to be 
the deadly enemy of Christianity, is 
winning its way across the world 
because dispossessed peoples have lost 
confidence in the so-called “Christian” 
countries. Diplomats in other nations 
no longer trust Americans because 
they are convinced that national su- 
premacy is our prime concern. Need 
we continue the analysis further? 
What should the leaders of Christian 
education do about modern culture? 


For one thing, we should take 
much more seriously Jesus’ basic 
assumptions—that God is working 
continuously to bring more abundant 
life to all members of His family, and 
that we can share creatively in His 
work; that all human beings are pre- 
cious in the sight of God, and that 
human values take precedence over 
material things and all institutional 
arrangements. We should take more 
seriously His assumptions that relations 
with other people should be actuated 
by the principle of love; that service to 
others is the supreme obligation to 
which all other motives should be 
subordinated; and that self-denial and 
voluntary cross bearing are required 
if God’s purposes are to be realized— 
and we should strive more earnestly 
to base our educational programs upon 
such concepts. We should give Jesus’ 
way of life a fair test in our modern 
era. Else, why Christian education? 
We should apply to ourselves his 
searching question, “Why do you call 
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me Lord, Lord, and not do what 
I tell you? (Luke 6:46) 


If we start from these premises, we 
will take an affirmative attitude to- 
ward modern culture. We will assume 
the role of stewards, accepting its 
advantages in a spirit of deep grati- 
tude and humility and seeking to 
overcome its weaknesses with courage 
and self-dedication. We will not re- 
ject the culture as being wholly evil. 
We will not accept it as a satisfactory 
expression of the highest human as- 
pirations. We will not withdraw from 
it as though we had no responsibility 
for its future direction. But we will 
seek to transform it, through con- 
tinuing evaluation and reconstruction, 
into a more fitting instrument for the 
realization of God’s great purposes 
for ourselves and for all mankind. 


Begin with People As They Are 


Christian education must begin with 
people as they are and must deal with 
their problems and concerns in the 
world of today. In the past it has 
been less potent than it might have 
been because it has focussed attention 
too exclusively upon the ancient 
world and not enough upon the pres- 
ent. To say this is not to minimize, of 
course, the importance of the Chris- 
tian heritage. But the rich treasures of 
our legacy, embodied in the record of 
the Hebrew prophets, of Jesus and 
His contemporaries, and of leaders in 
the successive periods of Christian 
history, are of greatest value when 
used as a source of wisdom for guiding 
us toward more abundant living in 
our modern world. 

Adults learn best when they are 
personally involved in matters of 


genuine concern to them, when they 
are pursuing goals which seem im- 
portant at the time, when they can 
see that what they do is related to 
larger purposes which are shared by 
others whom they admire and trust, 
and when they are given opportunities 
to make their own decisions and the 
responsibility for carrying them out. 

Christian education for adults will 
best perform its functions if it enables 
adults to meet better the needs which 
they feel: how to develop an adequate 
philosophy of life; how to choose 2 
mate and start a family; how to 
manage a home and rear children; how 
to achieve mature status in civic, eco- 
nomic, and social life; how to become 
established in an occupation and main- 
tain satisfactory standards of living; 
how to find constructive ways of 
spending leisure time; how to accept 
and adjust to the inevitable changes 
in middle life and later maturity, 
such as declining health and physical 
strength, retirement and reduced in- 
come, the loss of intimate associates, 
and approaching death. 

These pressing personal problems— 
the list is merely suggestive—are real 
concerns of actual persons in every 
community and therefore constitute 
a valid starting point for the Christian 
education of adults. Christian educa- 
tion should provide resources and in- 
sights which enable. adults who face 
such problems to deal with them 
constructively. 

Groups that form on the basis of 
immediate personal concerns soon 
find that the problems of individuals 
are often directly related to condi- 
tions in the community, which in 
turn may have a basis in the larger 
life of the nation and of the world. 
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Thus there is no limit to the list of 
problems that may be included in a 
total program. The program should 
be flexible enough so that groups may 
be formed and re-formed on the basis 
of interests and needs. 


Those who have accepted the con- 
cept of the family of God, and who 
are seeking to become faithful mem- 
bers, will want to do more than ana- 
lyze their own problems. They will 
wish to participate in cooperative 
efforts to improve the conditions that 
create problems and to enhance the 
influences and support the agencies 
that seek to solve them. Thus study 
and action are necessarily combined in 
Christian education. Usually the ex- 
perience of deep fellowship in groups 
whose members know and care about 


each other, and who are seeking to 
sustain each other in their common 
quest for the good life, will do more 
to help individuals to solve their per- 
sonal problems than smart talk by 
“experts” or the learned advice of 
those who’ write books or make radio 
talks on how to solve problems 
through wishful thinking. 


Knowledge and understanding, of 
course, are needed; and the experts 
may be able to supply information 
not otherwise available. But that 
knowledge is most useful which is 
directly related to and becomes a part 
of experience. Perhaps what we need 
most of all is resolute action in the 
directions, we already know. Knowl- 
edge will grow as our faith is in- 
creasingly expressed in our deeds. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


British Columbia: July 7 to August 17. 

Workshop on the Philosophy of Adult 
Education. Work covers the historical and 
comparative foundations of adult education. 
For graduate students. Write: Extension 
Department, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 


California: June 16-July 26. 

Summer session, University of California, 
Berkeley: Introduction to the Field of 
Adult Education (181) and Research Semi- 
nar in Adult Education (281A), for graduate 
students and adult educators. Write: Prof. 
Jack London, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 4. 


California: August 24-29. 

Advanced Laboratory in Human Rela- 
tions, at Lake Arrowhead Conference Cen- 
ter, for persons who have participated in 
group development laboratories or sensitivity 
training. Emphasis also on current theory 
and research in group dynamics. Write: 
Warren H. Schmidt, University Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 24. 


Colorado: July 7-11. 


Institute in Technical and _ Industrial 


Communications at Colorado State Univer- 
sity. For writers, editors, engineers and in- 
formation specialists in government agencies. 
Write: Chairman, Dept. of English and 
Modern Languages, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins. 


Florida: June 17-July 4 and July 7-25. 

Workshop on Organization and Admin- 
istration of Adult Education: June 17-July 4. 
A graduate course offering an overview of 
adult education in the U.S. Community 
College Education: July 7-25—an analysis of 
program and problems of the community 
college, offered as a graduate course. Write: 
Harvey K. Meyer, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Florida: June 16-August 9. 


Adult Education for Community Devel- 
opment, a course for professional com- 
munity workers, June 16-July 26. Adult 
Education in School and Community, an 
introductory course for persons interested 
in adult education, June 16-August 9. Write: 
Head, Adult Education, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 
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Hawaii: June 16-July 17. 

Workshop in Aviation Education, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Designed to provide par- 
ticipants with first-hand information and 
experience necessary to keep abreast of 
current aviation developments. Special fea- 
ture will be a three-day symposium on 
rockets, missiles, satellites and inter-plane- 
tary space travel. Also an advanced work- 
shop. Write: John V. Sorenson, Building 
T-235, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Illinois: July 14-August I. 

Workshop for Administrators of Uni- 
versity Adult Education, offered by the 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. Course covers planning creative 
rograms, handling administrative prob- 
wg For deans and directors of evening 
colleges and heads of university extension 
divisions. Write: Cyril O. Houle, Dept. of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Indiana: July 20-25 and August 4-14. 

Institute in Adult Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. A survey of educational principles 
and techniques for developing adult re- 
ligious education programs. rite: Dr. 
Paul Bergevin, Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Box 42, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Indiana: June |1-August 8. 

Summer program of Indiana University. 
Credit courses in: The Adult Citizen, Group 
Processes in Adult Education, Research in 
Adult Education, Master’s Thesis in Adult 
Education, Seminar in Adult Education, 
and Doctor’s Thesis in Adult Education. 
Write: Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Maine: June 15-July 4 and July 13-August |. 

Twelfth annual Summer Laboratory in 
Human Relations Training sponsored by the 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. Two sessions, both at Gould 
Academy, Bethel. For persons in training, 
consultant, leadership and administrative 

sitions. Write: National Training Labo- 
ratories, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Maine: August 10-22. 

Workshop in Leadership Skills, at Gould 
Academy, Bethel. For elementary school 
principals. Will explore some of the human 
relations and leadership concerns which 
face elementary school — s. Write: 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Michigan: June 15-18. 

Seminar: Leadership in Continuing Educa- 
tion, Kellogg Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University. A profes- 
sional in-service program for persons in 
leadership roles in university extension and 
evening colleges. Lecturer-consultants will 
be Robert Blakely, vice-president of the 
Fund for Adult Education; Cyril O. Houle, 
professor of Adult Education, University 
of rage: i and Howard Y. McClusky, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michi- 
gan. Write: H. R. Neville, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


Michigan: June 23-August 2. 


Summer course, University of Michigan. 
Field experience in administration, super- 
vision, instruction and adult education 
(B270); adult education methods (H120); 
adult education (H182); and workshop in 
home, school and community relationships 
(H130s), all credit courses. Write: Howard 
Y. McClusky, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


Minnesota: July 21-August 23. 

Summer session, University of Minnesota. 
Home Economics Education (194A). For 
teachers, supervisors and others interested 
in homemaking education for adults. Write: 
Dean of Summer Session, 135 Johnson 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, 14. 


New York: June 2-6. 


Eighth Annual Institute for Training 
Specialists. New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Aims are to develop an under- 
standing of industry’s purpose in conduct- 
ing education and training programs; to de- 
velop skills in analysis and understanding 
of the learning processes; and to develop an 
understanding of tested programs for meet- 
ing common needs. Write: Prof. Robert F. 
Risley, Coordinator of Special Programs, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


New York: June 23-25. 


Fourth annual Creative Problem-Solving 
Institute, sponsored by the University of 
Buffalo and the Creative Education Fae. 
dation. Outstanding men and women in 
the fields of business will serve as leaders 
in discussion groups, seminars and brain- 
storming sessions. Write: Dr. Sidney J. 
Parnes, Laieuniey of Buffalo, Buffalo, 14. 
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New York: June 30-July 18. 


Institute of Religious Education. Grou 
discussion of “Education and Group Wor 
Dynamics” and other topics. Write: Dr. 
John F. Olson, Syracuse University, 413 
Hall of Languages, Syracuse, 10. 


New York: July !-August 9. 


Course in Organization, Administration 
and Supervision of Adult Education 
(SV507). For directors of adult education 

rograms and school administrators. Write: 
Soreee Session Office, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, 14. 


New York: July 7-25. 


New York State Workshop on Economic 
Education. For public school teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators. A program for 
persons interested in improving the treat- 
ment of economic problems in the school 
curriculum. Write: Dr. Archibald M. Mc- 
Isaac, 206 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, 10. 


New York: July 16-19. 


Silver Bay Conference on Human Re- 
lations in Industry. For executive officers, 
supervisors, personnel managers. Write: 
William F. Meyer, National Board of 
YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 


New York: July 21-August I. 


Audio-Visual Communications for Re- 
ligious Education Workshop. Write: Divi- 
sion of Summer Sessions, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, 10. 


New York: August 11-29. 


Training program on American Overseas 
Operations, sponsored by the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs of Syracuse University. For policy 
level persons planning to work abroad for 
ae usiness or other agencies. 

rite: Maxwell Graduate School, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, 10. 


Utah: August 10-22. 


Fourth annual Intermountain Laboratory 
in Group Development. A course for per- 
sons having organizational and leadership 
responsibilities, including school adminis- 
trators and teachers, to help develop new 
insights and understand better the forces 
at work in every group. Write: Grant E. 
Holt, 103 Annex, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, 12. 


Washington: June 15-July 25 

Seventh annual advanced management 
seminar. A program designed for men 
having heavy executive responsibility, with 
the objective of preparing promising execu- 
tives for greater responsibility. Emphasis 
is on developing the managerial point of 
view, in a training environment not usually 
oon in company programs. Write: Jim 

osenzweig, College of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Washington, Seattle, 
5. 


Washington D.C.: June 13-24. 

Workshop on Principles and Problems 
of Catholic Adult Education. Lectures and 
seminars on the organization and adminis- 
tration of adult programs. Attention to be 
given to definition, status, role and methods 
of adult education, with emphasis on co- 
geo with other agencies. Discussion 
of special problems: popularizing social 
subjects, Great Books, theology for laity, 
courses for the aged. For adult education 
administrators, teachers, volunteers, and 
group and agency leaders. Write: Director 
of Workshop on Adult Education, The 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 


Washington, D.C.: June 30-August 8. 

Summer course in adult education (280), 
George Washington University. For grad- 
uate students in education. Write: School 
of Education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D.C. 


Wisconsin: June 23-August |. 

Chamber Music Workshop. For graduate 
and ‘advanced undergraduate players of 
string and wind instruments and piano, and 
samiend musicians and teachers. Write: 

ilton H. Rusch, Chairman, Dept. of 
Music, University of Wisconsin, 3203 
North Downer Ave., Milwaukee, 11. 


Wyoming: June 16-July 18. 

Workshop on problems and techniques 
of group leadership. For teachers and school 
administrators, to prepare them to meet 
problems in planning programs, conferences, 
workshops, etc. Write: Clarence D. Jayne, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Wyoming: July 2!-August 22. 

Workshop in adult education. A general 
course in principles, methods and admin- 
istration, for teachers and administrators. 
Write: Clarence D. Jayne, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 


KOFESSLO 


NAL, 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT THROUGH THE LIFE 
SPAN. By Sidney L. Pressey and 
Raymond G. Kublen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 654 pp. 
$6.00. 

Parts of this book appeared in al- 
tered form under the title, Life: A 
Psychological Survey. The earlier 
work, which included a third author, 
J. Elliott Janney, had three unusual 
features: (1) It attempted a “sweep- 
ing panorama of the socio-economic 
and cultural environment of modern 
life,” (2) It attempted to view the 
entire course of human life from 
childhood to old age, and (3) It 
made a painstaking attempt to treat 
those two areas of information in a 
way which would be helpful in meet- 
ing the problems of everyday life. 

The current volume has two spe- 
cial characteristics. Like the former 
work it deals with psychological de- 
velopment and change throughout the 
life span, with emphasis on the fact 
that change and development do not 
cease with the growth years. It also 
attempts to relate this development 
to the rapidly changing socio-eco- 
nomic and cultural environment. The 
current volume shows considerable 
improvement over the original effort 
in meeting its stated objectives. It 
contains much better statistical docu- 
mentation of the several points of 
view presented. 

The strongest feature of the book 
is its interdisciplinary approach which 
attempts to bring into focus all of 
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those environmental factors which 
shape and mold individuals and 
groups. Attempting such a task in a 
single volume, however, implies cer- 
tain limitations. The synthesis of the 
great body of research in psychology 
and sociology and related fields, to 
a very great extent, achieves the au- 
thors’ purpose. But this condensation 
is not achieved without a leveling off 
of some of the finer points of many 
of the studies cited. 

In discussing growth, change, and 
decline in physique the authors em- 
phasize that the most marked and 
consistent change in the entire life- 
span comes with the cessation of 
growing and leveling off into the 
adult period of maturity. 


On the question of growth in men- 
tal ability, the authors present limited 
but interesting data from logitudinal 
studies of intelligence. These studies 
indicate that the adult may continue 
to gain in mental capacity as late as 
age 30, and that his powers do not 
diminish rapidly after that date. 


In a succeeding chapter on the “De- 
velopment of Ability as Indicated by 
Achievement and Mental Disease,” 
the authors broaden their concept of 
ability to include more than ‘cold in- 
tellect. This chapter, which presents 
a “perspective in contrast” (notable 
achievement and mental breakdown), 
is an effort to correct prevalent con- 
cepts of adult intelligence which the 
authors believe to be “an over-em- 
phasis on the intellectual and sta- 
tistical aspects of that concept.” 
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They see such factors as mature in- 
sight and other qualities of the mature 
mind as compensating somewhat for 
the loss of speed by adults in com- 
pleting the usual tests of intelligence 
and aptitude. Taking the position 
“that education has now become an 
important part of life at practically 
all ages,” they maintain that develop- 
ment of a psychology of the life-span 
should recognize “the potentialities 
and needs of each age,” and that such 
a psychology is as important in the 
teaching of adults as is a psychology 
of children for teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. 

On the question of adult interests 
in education, Pressey and Kuhlen ac- 
cept the “developmental tasks” con- 
cept of Havighurst and others as a 
prime determiner of educational 
needs. Through “efficiency engineer- 
ing in education” they see possibilities 
for improving the learning situation 
through “better coordination of edu- 
cation with development” in order 
that educational programs might in- 
clude “both greater numbers of in- 
dividuals and individuals over a wider 
age range.” They are not too opti- 
mistic, however, that rapid progress 
will be made toward this goal. 

In presenting a life-span view of 
changing patterns of motivation the 
authors suggest that the biological 
processes which represent the entire 
motivation of infancy may reassert 
their importance in the later years 
of old age as physical losses impose 
notable limits on behavior. They de- 
scribe a complex and dynamic struc- 
ture of learned social motives which 
emerge throughout life. Age differ- 
ences in social needs come about 
partly because cultural values and ex- 


pectations are age-graded, but also re- 
flect general satisfaction or chronic 
frustration of basic motives and goals. 
Pressures of time and money, the au- 
thors feel, are probably as important 
as motivating factors in our society as 
are the biological pressures. 


The life-span view of moral and 
religious values and behavior leads to 
their observation that “the essential 
feature of human ideology is its dy- 
namic quality.” Moral values tend to 
become more realistic and liberal as 
adolescents mature into young adult- 
hood. Political and civic responsibility 
and participation increase steadily 
until about 50 years of age. Anti- 
social behavior reaches its peak in 
the twenties and declines thereafter 
with no evidence of moral degenera- 
tion in old age. There appears to be 
a steady trend toward conservatism. 


By the time a child starts to school 
he already has developed certain pat- 
terns typical of his culture. The so- 
cial scene becomes increasingly struc- 
tured as the individual matures. Ex- 
pansion of the individual’s world tends 
to continue until about age 50 when 
there begins a gradual withdrawal. In 
the process of social interaction chil- 
dren tend to take on their prejudices 
ready-made from adults. To some ex- 
tent, prejudice is also a reflection of 
psychological needs on the part of 
the individual holding the prejudice. 

Some interesting implications for 
education which they see as an out- 
growth of a developmental psychol- 
ogy for a changing world are offered 
in a summary chapter. “The preced- 
ing pages have suggested that the fu- 
ture will see rapid and often unpre- 
dictable changes. It would seem ar- 
guable on this assumption that . . 
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much of the education to meet cur- 
rent needs and also to prepare for the 
future must be adult education, most 
of it made available as the need arises.” 
And later, “Perhaps adult education 
will become a common and accepted 
phenomenon of adult life and the 
present practice of devoting all of 
one’s time in youth and young adult- 
hood to full-time education will be 
reduced.” 

The book avoids the limitation 
which the authors say prompted them 
to write another textbook in psychol- 
ogy. While their own effort is not 
without its limitations, it probably 


has succeeded as well in dealing with 


the entire life-span as might be ex- 
pected in a single volume. Not only 
should the book be of interest to in- 
dividuals in developing a life-span 
perspective but it also should help 
adult educators develop perspective 
regarding clients and programs in their 
plans for adults’ life-long learning. 
Jesse Burkett 
Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 


GEORGE BIRKBECK: PIONEER 
OF ADULT EDUCATION. By 
Thomas Kelly. Liverpool, England: 
Liverpool University Press, 1957. 45 s. 

After nearly two centuries of or- 
ganized adult education in Britain, in- 
creasing attention is now being given 
to research into its origins. 

Dr. Kelly’s study of George Birk- 
beck, which is also a comprehensive 
study of the Mechanics’ Institute 
movement, adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge of that extraordinary and ne- 
glected development, which occupied 
so large a part of the field in Britain 
during the two middle quarters of 
the nineteenth century. 


Out of the mass of detail which 
illumines both the life and activities 
of Birkbeck and the development of 
the movement of which he was the 
founder, there emerges for the first 
time a clear picture of the nature of 
the Institutes, insofar as it is possible 
to generalize, and of the contribu- 
tion which they made to the edu- 
cational history of the period. 

They started off, after the founda- 
tion of the London Institute in 1824, 
with a tremendous flourish and spread 
rapidly throughout the country. In- 
deed, they also appeared contempo- 
raneously overseas, for instance in 
the United States, where early ex- 
amples are to be found in the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, the Mary- 
land Institute of Baltimore and the 
Boston Mechanics’ Institution—all es- 
tablished in the years between 1824 
and 1827. 


Yet this movement, after a period 
of great vigour in the middle decades 
of the century, ultimately faded out, 
leaving scarcely a trace in terms of its 
original purpose. 

The Institutes came into existence 
to provide education for artisans in 
those branches of science and me- 
chanics which were of importance 
in the new industrial processes, as 
well as to provide opportunities, 
through libraries and reading rooms, 
for the enlargement of useful knowl- 
edge generally. Why have they ap- 
parently left so little mark on the 
modern adult education movement? 


The real fact is that the history of 
adult education in Britain divides into 
two main streams: one, which has its 
source in the social upheavals of the 
early and mid-nineteenth century and 
in the demand for enlightenment in 


those social and political studies 
which seemed vital for the future of 
democracy; and the other, which 
arises from the conviction that it is 
the practical, utilitarian studies that 
are of primary importance in the 
emerging industrial state. 

There is no doubt that the general 
exclusion of political and economic 
discussion from the Mechanics’ In- 
stitutions was one of the factors mak- 
ing for the loss of the artisan mem- 
bers for whom they were originally 
intended. 

Dr. Kelly shows that the distinction 
between the two streams was not al- 
ways as clear as has been commonly 
supposed, and also that, contrary to 
the usual opinion, there was no gen- 
eral collapse of the movement in the 
middle of the century, but an actual 
increase in the number of institutions 
well into the second half of the cen- 
tury. The fact remains, however, that 
they had, by this time, come to be 
occupied mainly with miscellaneous 
and social activities. 

The main stream, which constitutes 
the voluntary movement for liberal 
adult education in England today, 
flows much more from the educational 
strivings of the independent working- 
class movement of the earlier nine- 
teenth century. It links up with the 
university extension movement from 
1873 on, thus making possible the later 
partnership between the universities 
and workers’ organizations, which has 
subsequently broadened out into the 
remarkable extra- mural provision 
made by the universities today 


through the Workers’ Educational 
Association and many other voluntary 
associations and groups. 

While the 


Mechanics’ Institutes 
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thus prepared the way for the present 
activities of local education authorities 
in their Evening Institutes and Col- 
leges of Further Education, they were, 
however, also the pioneers in many re- 
lated fields. 

They left behind some important 
institutions for technical education, 
such as the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, the Manchester College of 
Technology, the Huddersfield Tech- 
nical College, and many others, not 
to mention Birkbeck College, one of 
the colleges of the University of Lon- 
don. 

Dr. Kelly’s book is offered pri- 
marily as a biography of Dr. Birk- 
beck. It is divided into two parts, the 
first ostensibly biographical, and the 
second devoted to the general de- 
velopment of the Mechanics’ Institute 
movement. So much of book one is, 
however, devoted to Birkbeck’s work 
in Glasgow and London, that his per- 
sonal life is rather lost in the details 
of his activities in connection with 
the Glasgow Mechanics’ Class and the 
later London Mechanics’ Institutions. 

A vast amount of work has gone 
into this volume, and the very nu- 
merous references to sources make it 
indispensable for any student of the 

riod. There is a full list in an ap- 
pendix of all Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Literary and Scientific Institutions 
and similar bodies recorded in Great 
Britain up to 1851, and other Tables 
provide statistical information con- 
cerning their distribution and mem- 
bership. The book is admirably 
printed and contains some interesting 
portraits and other illustrations. 

Rosert PEERS 
Nottingham University 
Nottingham, England 
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THE GROWTH OF A SCIENCE: 
A HALF-CENTURY OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1957. $3.00. 


This book will not be appraised by 
all rural sociologists as adequate. Yet 
because its contributions so far out- 
weigh its inadequacies, any critical 
comments this reviewer has to offer 
will be presented first, and briefly. I 
favor this kind of a review over the 
kind that sympathetically reviews the 
contents of a book, concludes with 
BUT, and then proceeds to set forth 
what the reviewer would, but prob- 
ably never will, do if he were to un- 
dertake the task which the author of 
the book has undertaken. 


Dr. Brunner himself, in his Preface, 
points out the two greatest inade- 
quacies of the book: namely, the ab- 
sence of a summary bibliography of 
all researches reviewed, much less of 
many titles not cited; and the fact 
that the studies reviewed can only 
claim to illustrate the type of research 
being conducted. 


The author’s review and appraisal 
of researches is presented topically, 
community studies, population re- 
search, research on social institutions, 
research in rural social organization, 
sociological aspects of economic prob- 
lems, regionalism, suburbanism, tran- 
sient values, and finally, retrospect and 
prospect. The presentation is not, 
however, totally lacking in chrono- 
logical order. 

Since the presentation of the growth 
of rural sociology, by means of re- 
search which rural sociologists have 
done over 50 years of time, is the 


purpose of the book, no rural so- 
ciologist should be miffed if one or 
more of his projects were not selected 
to illustrate one step, or partial step, 
in that growth. 

I believe that even a non-sociologist 
who reads this book will see that 
rural sociology has developed steadily 
in two ways: expanded its areas of 
research, and gradually but steadily 
improved both its concepts and 
methods. As the author points out, 
most of the early studies were sur- 
veys, surveys of situations about 
which one or another legitimate in- 
stitutional or interest group was con- 
cerned. 

Indeed, it is more than possible that 
opportunities for these early studies 
would not have opened if the build- 
ing of research methodology or so- 
cial theory, instead of interest in sit- 
uations, had been insisted upon. 

Description, as accurate and precise 
as possible, is truly the first step in 
analysis. The early descriptive studies, 
therefore, played a real part in the 
growth of rural sociology as a science. 

The readers of this book, rural so- 
ciologists as well as others, should 
read it to know how and why there 
are now more than 1,000 persons in 
the United States who are proud to 
call themselves rural sociologists, and 
how and why there are some 1,600 
researches published under rural so- 
ciological titles. 

I think they must be convinced that 
rural sociology has developed with 
the rapidity that it has, and has now 
evolved to the sound scientific basis 
that it has because it responded to 
the demands for understanding sit- 
uations which others, as well as rural 
sociologists, were interested in. 


As American society evolved and 
proliferated, new aspects of rural life 
became the concern of more and dif- 
ferent persons, institutions, and agen- 
cies. Opportunities, indeed demands, 
for rural social research have de- 
veloped. More and_ better-trained 
rural sociologists resulted, and more 
money became available to support 
their researches. 

Today the opportunities and de- 
mands are so great, that other sociol- 
ogists, other agricultural social sci- 
entists, and administrators are asking 
rural sociologists to study intricate 
and complex situations which require 
the best of research methodology and 


a knowledge of social theory derived - 


from whatever source. 

But the evolution of rural sociology 
as a science and the evolution of re- 
search in each new rural sociology 
field that has opened have followed 
the natural, and I believe the right, 
growth of science; first, description of 
phenomena; second, better methods 
of observing and analyzing data; and 
finally, the formulation of theory. 

The findings of the studies, even 
though almost purely descriptive in 
nature, were not only useful but pop- 
ular. Their publication opened the 
gates for better studies, and finally, 
for a demand for the type of research 
which sociologists are now doing. 

I should like to repeat that I have 
reviewed this small book upon the as- 
sumption that the title which the au- 
thor gave to it indicated the purpose 
of his analysis and exposition of rural 
research projects. He wanted to tell, 
and did tell, the story of the growth 
of a science—rural sociology. 

Another author would probably 
have classified all these researches dif- 
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ferently. He undoubtedly would have 
selected some different studies to 
illustrate even Dr. Brunner’s classes 
or fields. He probably would have 
assessed the contribution of some 
studies higher and some lower than 
the author did, but this book is a 
valid and valuable analysis of the 
growth of rural sociology as a science. 
It is well that it has been written by 
a person who has himself witnessed 
firsthand most of this growth and 
contributed his share to it. 

Cart C. TayLor 

Arlington, Va. 


COMMUNITY CONFLICT. By 
James S. Coleman. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1957. 32 pp. $1.50. 


Conflict within communities is of 
immediate and direct concern to adult 
educators. Here, for the first time, is 
a carefully prepared analysis of con- 
flict that may help adult education 
better perform its role in preventing 
conflict or in handling it when it de- 
velops. Coleman makes the point that 
conflict may arise from internal or 
external incidents, and there is a clean 
distinction between the disputes that 
arise from each source. He analyzes 
the initiation of controversy and sug- 
gests the elements that “seem to have 
been crucial in the initiation of the 
dispute: (1) the existence ... of a 
few extreme activists; (2) the exist- 
ence of a national climate of fear and 
suspicions; (3) the lack of close and 
continued relations between school 
administration and community or- 
ganization.” 

The development and growth of 
controversy is similar in every instance 
but “the dynamics of controversy can 
be interrupted and diverted—either by 
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conscious action or by existing con- 
ditions in the community.” Once un- 
der way the evolution of conflict may 
“develop quite independently of the 
incident” that spawned it. There are 
a number of forces which interfere 
with conflict, including such things 
as the structure of authority, internal 
social relations, the density of organ- 
izations in the community and the pat- 
terns of participation among others. 

Community action programs are 
often the stimulus that initiate conflict. 
By understanding the elements in, and 
the nature of controversy, it should be 
possible to operate in such a way as 
to prevent or minimize the chances of 
controversy developing. 

This study appears in a new format 
introduced experimentally by The 
Free Press. If this is successful and the 
series continued, it should provide a 
medium for the more widespread dis- 
tribution of many valuable studies now 
relegated to file drawers or disserta- 
tion bindings. Only through the wider 
dissemination and use of research can 
we make real progress in the advance- 
ment of our society. The Free Press 
deserves your support to that end. 

CooLig VERNER 
The Florida State University 


NEW UNDERSTANDING OF 
LEADERSHIP. By Murray G. Ross 
and Charles E. Hendry. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 158 pp. $3.50. 

The purpose of this book, the au- 
thors state in the preface, is “to pro- 
vide, for those who carry day-to-day 
responsibilities for leadership training 
and development in business, educa- 
tional, or social organizations, a rela- 
tively simple summary of recent 
thinking and research on the nature 
and meaning of leadership.” They or- 


ganize their material into three parts: 
(1) Leadership Theory, (2) Research 
Findings, including chapters on “What 
the Leader Must Be,” “What the 
Leader Must Do,” and “Group Fac- 
tors Affecting Leadership,” and (3) 
Implications, including chapters on 
“Variables in the Leader’s Role,” and 
“A Tentative Leadership Develop- 
ment Program.” 


When this reviewer read the book 
the first time he found himself feel- 
ing a mounting sense of gratitude to 
the authors for bringing together in 
one place the mass of data on leader- 
ship that has been accumulated in 
numerous places by several disciplines. 
It was a need he had long felt, but had 
not got around to doing for himself. 
On top of this was an intense ap- 
preciation for the clarity with which 
the authors presented their synthesis 
of complicated research findings with- 
out sacrifice of scholarly standards. 


While this book does not advance 
the frontiers of knowledge about the 
nature of leadership, it is one of the 
most important contributions to the 
literature of this subject in that it 
makes the present body of knowledge 
eminently understandable and usable. 
The target audience that the authors 
had in mind in writing this book were 
not “social scientists or researchers 
who would wish to deal with the 
problem in a much more sophisticated 
way” but “the man who is engaged 
in practical or executive type work” 
—the practitioner. The authors thus 
undertook, with great success, to play 
a most necessary role—that of middle- 
man between the researcher and the 
practitioner. To play this role requires 
the unusual ability to be able to un- 
derstand what the researcher is say- 


| 


ing and to be able to translate it into 
terms that make sense to the man 
on the firing line. However they 
worked out their collaboration, Ross 
and Hendry have demonstrated that 
they possess this ability. 

Without detracting from the final 
product, this reviewer could have 
hoped for only one additional di- 
mension in this book—an analysis of 
the several sets of assumptions, aus- 
pices, and research methods employed 
by the various groups of researchers 
—with perhaps some help in assessing 
the validity of their findings. 

For a more detailed analysis of the 
contents of this book, the readers of 
Avutt Epucation are referred to the 
very excellent review by Coolie Ver- 
ner that appeared in the December, 
1957, issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 

Matcotm S. Know Les 
Executive Director 
Adult Education Association 


SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE AND 
LABOR: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Samuel Gompers. Revised and 
Edited by Philip Taft and John A. 
Sessions. New York: E. P. Dutton « 
Co., 1957. 334 pp. $5.00. 

The autobiography of Samuel 
Gompers should be required reading 
for anyone interested in securing a 
better background for understanding 
the American labor movement. Apart 
from a discussion of his own life, 
Samuel Gompers, the first President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
describes the development of the 
American labor movement from the 
reconstruction days following the 
Civil War to World I. 

The autobiography is also impor- 
tant as a source book for anyone in- 
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terested in understanding the philos- 
ophy of American trade unionism, 
particularly in trying to distinguish 
between the old American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations now united into 
the AFL-CIO. As a major social force 
in our society, the labor movement 
must be better understood by adult 
educators striving to serve all the 
people, and this volume will con- 
tribute to better understanding of 
American labor. 


The editors have taken great liberty 
in abridging the Autobiography from 
two volumes with 1186 pages to a 
single volume. Apparently, an at- 
tempt is being made to reduce the 
size and abbreviate its contents so as 
to improve readability for a po- 
tentially larger audience. However, a 
serious weakness of the present edition 
is the failure of the editors to indicate 
the criteria used in the abridgment 
process. The student of labor history 
will not find this edition as valuable as 
the original edition of 1925 reissued 
in 1943. 

The educator will find that the 
present edition has most of the mate- 
rial on education deleted. This is re- 
grettable since the labor movement 
has played a crucial role in the de- 
velopment of public education in 
America. Adult educators will miss 
the references made by Gompers to 
his own experiences in adult educa- 
tion, including participation at Cooper 
Union lectures in New York. 

In this age of speed, short-cuts, and 
reader’s digests, this new edition of 
the Autobiography of Samuel Gom- 
pers will be a welcome addition to 
the literature of the American labor 
movement. But this reviewer feels 
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that the editors have wielded their 
scalpel too freely and have produced 
a less valuable document than the 
original written by Samuel Gompers 
and published after his death in 1925. 
Jack Lonpon 
University of California 
Berkeley 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
THE AGED. By Peter O. Steiner and 
Robert Dorfman. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1957. 296 pp. $5.00 


FINANCING HEALTH COSTS 

FOR THE AGED: Report on the 
New York State Conference. Con- 
vened by Governor Averell Harriman 
at the State Capital in Albany, De- 
cember, 1956. Albany, N. Y.: Office 
of the Special Assistant, Problems of 
the Aging, State Capitol. 242 pp. $2.00. 


The most acute problems faced by 
people over age 65 ordinarily are 
those which hove to do with eco- 
nomics and health. Both publications 
provide significant data for under- 
standing and discussing these inter- 
related complex problems. Neither of- 
fers specific solutions, but both ex- 
amine some of the present economic 
and health problems which confront 
the aged and suggest the need for 
formulating a social policy which 
looks toward mitigating and solving 
some of the economic problems es- 
pecially. 

The purpose of the Steiner-Dorf- 
man study is to shed light on the 
economic plight of the “new and 
large social class” which is being 
created by the increase in the num- 
bers of people 65 years of age and 
over. The authors designed a special 
nationwide survey and through the 


Bureau of the Census collected factual 
information from about 3,600 men 
and women aged 65 and over. 

This book sets forth background 
information and data about: trends 
and characteristics of older people 
in the total population; the labor- 
force status of both men and women 
and also the characteristics of those 
not in the labor force; their financial 
condition—income, expenses, and re- 
sources available; and concludes by 
suggesting directions in which to look 
for solutions and areas for research. 

The New York State report is an 
appraisal of a problem common to 
those in the older age group: how 
to pay for medical and related serv- 
ices at a period in life when (1) the 
need for such services has increased 
and (2) the ability to pay has 
diminished. 

The purpose of the Conference was 
to launch a concerted effort to pro- 
vide older people with needed medi- 
cal services at a cost they can af- 
ford. This book contains the docu- 
mentation of the problems prepared 
in advance for the participants; the 
Conference proceedings and recom- 
mendations; and supplementary sta- 
tistical data relating to financing 
heaith costs in New York State; a re- 
port of the State Interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board; and question- 
naires designed to collect data about 
individual and group accident and 
health insurance contracts. 


Both volumes are valuable sources 
of information and basic data for 
community leaders, professional work- 
ers, and students concerned about 
the problems of the aging and the 
aged. Herbert C. HuNSAKER 

Purdue University 


Editor's Notes 
(Continued from page 130) 


performing the function of disseminating 
information. But in performing this func- 
tion we hope that we will encourage more 
research. And we think this is easy to do. 


Adult educators are in business because 
they are most appreciative of that part of 
man’s nature which makes him learn. They, 
better than perhaps their counterparts in 
childhood education, realize how com- 
pletely irresistible is the force of curi- 
osity. 

Adults learn on their own initiative be- 
cause they wonder and are perplexed. This 
is the milieu of the adult educator. It would 
be utterly amazing if he too were not a 
creature full of wonderment and curiosity, 
with a great personal drive to learn more 
himself. It would be even more amazing 
if a great deal of his curiosity did not turn 
itself toward the gaping abyss of un- 
knowns in his own business. 


We have myriads of unanswered ques- 
tions in adult education. We have a few 
professionals who lead us in groping to- 
ward the answers. We need them. Most 
practitioners are thwarted by too much 
business and too little help. Most of us 
have no surplus time which might be 
turned to systematic testing of traditional 
answers or new possibilities. Some of us 
have not developed the talent. But here 
and there is a Lewin or a Thorndike or 
a flash of insight by an unknown colleague 
who later becomes a giant in research. In 
all cases, we are all the better for the con- 
tributions, and our field moves forward 
each time a careful study is completed. We 
think the annual issue on research is one 
of our most important functions. 


THURMAN White 
Editor 
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